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Tais little lounging miſcellany aſ- 


ſpires to the fingular praiſe of — 


beneath all criticiſm: 8 


For who would kink a fly upon the wheel ? 


It is, in moſt inſtances, a mere tran- 
ſcript of literary chit-· chat, ſent to the 
preſs in the original careleſs and un- 
ſtudied expreſſion. Horace Walpole 
was not one of thoſe who regard con- 
verſation as an exercife of gladiatorial 
talents, or who ſtudy moral maxims, 
and arrange bons-mots, to be intro- 
duced into future colloquies. Com- 

N TT plete 
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| plete eaſe and careleflneſs he regarded 


as the chief charms of converſation. 
To have employed therefore a more 
elevated ſtyle, or more formal arrange- 


ment, in theſe trifling pages, would 


have been ſo far from an improvement, 


that it would have deſtroyed their ge- 


nuine effect. Buffon has remarked, 


that a man's clothes are a part of the 
individual animal, and paſs into the 
idea of the character. As this work 
walks forth in diſhabille, it will afford 


a more faithful reſemblance, than if 
it were pranked in velvet and gold 
lace. 3 1 
If criticiſm can be applied to ſuch a 
production as the preſent, it muſt pro- 
ceed upon a juſt idea of its feeble na- 
ture, and heſitating pretenſions. It 


cannot be eſtimated as a literary pro- 


duction: 


Nos hæc novimus eſſe nihil. 5 
1 It 
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Ic muſt be weighed ſolely as a tran- 


© ſcript of converſation, which may be 


both amuſing and inſtructive, and yet 
never aſpire to the reſearch, ſelection, 
and arrangement, neceſſary for the 


public ear. 


This apology may be requiſite for 
the editor's diſregard of any plan, or 


{| connexion of parts, in the preſent 
miſcellany, which contains anecdotes, 
& remarks, letters, &c. &c. juſt as they 


were regiſtered, or happened to ſtart 


from memory, or from the drawer, It 
would have been a matter of ſlight 
toil to have arranged the whole under 
2 diſtin heads, had not the abſence of 


art, and the want of order, been con- 
fidered as charms of the landſcape. 
Maxima eſt ars celare artem : but here, 
as no art was required, here was none 


to be concealed. The native graces 


ould only have been injured by the 
heavy labour of formality, 


a 2 In 
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In our language it is believed there 
is only one legitimate collection of this 
kind, the Table Talk of Selden—and 


the form and fize of theſe little vo- 


lumes are calculated to be arranged by 


the curious on the fame ſhelf. But 


from the date of Luther's Table Talk 
(which might admit of an intereſting 
abſtract), down to the lateſt French 
Ana, ſuch productions have always 
been conſidered as altars erected to 
merit, as chief teſtimonies of literary 


eſteem. And ſo exuberant were Mr. 
Walpole's mental riches, in the ready 


caſh of anecdote, wit, judicious re- 
mark, epiſtolary elegance, that his 
warmeſt or coldeſt fricnds need not 
tremble at this publication of his col- 
loquial ſentiments, When the idea 
was ſuggeſted, his modeſty declined it, 


on the ground of the non-importance 


(as he always jaſiſted) of his literary 
character: but he furniſhed the editor 
with 
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with many anecdotes, &c. in his own 
hand-writing; and as the ſecret was 
buried in the editor's boſom, Mr. Wal- 
pole himſelf muſt have mentioned it 
to one or two, for, in a letter to Dr. 
Warton, he juſtly ridicules the idea 
of his undertaking ſuch a work himſelf. 
Julius Cæſar and Tacitus made col- 
lections of the pointed ſayings of 
others; but it is no wonder that the 
idea of his preſerving his own ſhould 
have appeared abſurd to a mind fo re- 
plete with a ſenſe of decorum and pro- 
priety, As the deſign was of neceſſity 
poſthumous, delicacy on the one fide, 
and modeſty on the other, prevented 
its being mentioned abeve once or 
twice; and the only alluſion to it in 
his letters, is in that of Auguſt 1789, 
do not want you to throw a few 

daiſies on my grave,” &c. 
Several ſpecimens of this miſcel- 
1 lany 
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lany have already appeared in one of 
our beſt literary journals “, and have 
been favourably received. It is hoped | 
the work, now publiſhed complete, 
will meet with equal candour. A few 
other anecdotes may perhaps ariſe to 
memory, or be communicated by 
others; but in no caſe ſhall the pre- 
ſent form of two ſmall volumes be ex- 
ceeded. The editor of the Menagiana 
to one ſmall volume, firſt publiſhed, 
added by degrees three others, conſiſt- 
ing moſtly of compilations of his own, 
a mixture juſtly to be reprobated. 
Let, however anxious the probity 
of an editor may be, in a collection of 
this kind, depending much on exact- 
; neſs of memory, it is impoſſible to 
. avoid miſtakes. A tale told fifteen 
Y | years ago, may innocently be aſcribed 
| co a wrong perſon; or an expreſſion. 
x miſtated. Such unintentional lapſes 
| | * The Monthly Magazine, 5 | 
3 | the 
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PREFACE. vis 
the reader will forgive; nor will he, it 
is hoped, be inclined to blame a few 
excurſions, uſual in the French Ana, 


the introduction of ſhort papers, quo- 


rations, &c. only referred to, or filently 
read over, in the real conferences, 
Such a latitude has always been allow- 


ed in miſcellanies of this denomina- 
tion, as tending to enrich and varie · 
gate the original matter * 


Some of the letters are very brief, 
and unimportant ; but Mr, Walpole's 
epiſtolary ſtyle was ſo graceful, that 
even fragments of it become valuable; 


and the reader's curioſity may be oc- 


caſionally as much gratified by a ſhort 
note from fuch a pen, as by a finiſhed 


epiſtle. To borrow a metaphor from 
his favourite wh; ws — ſketch 


0 vl. Walpole himſelf has perhaps too muck tended | 
the term ana, by calling a collection of portraits, to iuctrate 
Madame Sevigne's Letters, Sevigniana. 


PR by 
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hy: a maſter-painter will always be 


highly valued by connoiſſeurs. 
Of che anecdotes, &c. many, per- 
haps all, may have been heard from 


Mr. Walpole's mouth, by numerous 
other friends beſides the editor. As to 
apophthegunis and jeſts, ſo few have pre- 
tenſionsto real novelty, that ſome of 
the freſheſt in our daily papers may be 
found in Plutarch and Hierocles. In 
ſuch baubles the manner and ſelection 


are chiefly to be noted; the gold may 3 
be as old as Adam, but the fabric con- 
ſtitutes it a modern toy. | 

Mr. Walpole made ſuch WED 
viſits to Paris, and paſſed fo much of 
his time in the firſt companies there; 


he was beſides ſo fond of French man- 
ners, and French books; that a con- 


ſiderable ſhare of his converſation Was 


occupied with anecdotes of that ſoil. 


Hence the number of this deſcription 
3 to 


PREFACE, ix 
to be found in the preſent compilation: 
many of which, no doubt, may exiſt 
Win French publications, as a bon-mot 
Wis never loſt in that country; and ſome 
Ihe may have repeated from recent | 
reading. 5 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 
FUGITIVE CRAYONS, 
HORACE WALPOLE, 

| EARL OF ORFORD. 


Hap this elegant writer, who united the 
good-ſenſe of Fontenelle with the attic falt 
and graces of Count Antony Hamilton, com- 
poſed memoirs of his own life, an example 
authoriſed by eminent names ancient and 
modern, every other pen myſt have been 
dropped in deſpair. But his literary modeſty 
was invincible : his efforts as an author he al- 
ways undervalued; and in plain truth, inde- 
pendently of this 2 his life would 

have 
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have afforded few and barren materials, An 


idle life muſt always de a dull one, in every 
ſenſe. 


Nor need it be concealed that, like Gray 
the poet, he was averſe to the degraded impu- 


tation of being an author. By ſoliciting mock 
ſubſcriptions for works, never, thank heaven ! 
to be publiſhed, and by other mean and de- 


vious devices, the character of author had, 


about the time of his birth, incurred conſi- 


derable contempt. The faſhion of the court, 


under the firſt and ſecond George, muſt alſo 
have had its weight with a young man of fa- 
| ſhion, the ſon of their favourite miniſter ; and 
one ſuch expreſſion as that of the late Duke 


of Cumberland to the late Mr. Gibbon *, 
would have effectually ſtifled all Mr. Wal- 


pole's literary exertions. 


In another point of view, the 8 of 


| author was beneath Mr. Walpole's preten- 


ſions. Ancient pedigree, high birth from a 
family to which nobility was the more dear 


* Soon after Gibbon publiſhed his laſt volumes, he at- 


| tended at the duke's levee, who ſaluted him with this elegant 
Battery, % What ! Mr. Gibbon, ill ſcribble, ſcribble ?”* - 


as 
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as it was the recent reward of ſuperior merit, 
WT continual motion in the firſt ſpheres of life, 
; the reſpect and deference paid to his father 
: and family by all the pride and all the wealth 
in the land, were conſiderations which few 
minds could have overcome; and it is no 
: wonder that the very name of Walpole was 
I conſidered as an inalienable inheritance of 
fame, which the dubious celebrity of an au- 
thor might have endangered, but could not. 
have increaſed. The whig ariſtocracy, to 
which Mr. Walpole belonged, never yielded 
to the tory ariſtocracy in the claims of family 
pride and ambition : the favourite idol, Power, 
was equally adored by both: the radical dif- 
ference was on what pedeſtal to place it, on 
popular liberty, or popular ſlavery. Mr. Wal- 
pole's faſhionable life, and repeated reſidences 
at Paris, foſtered theſe inborn ideas; and the 

celebrity of lineage continued, unſuſpectedly, | 
to maintain a weight far ſuperior to the mean 
and modern glory of talents. S 
But, as Voltaire told Congreve, Had you 
been only a private gentleman, I ſhould have 
ſpared this viſit, which ariſes ſolely from your 
fame 
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fame as an author,” ſo Mr. Walpole's birth 
and death might have been limited to a mo- 
numental inſcription, if his MIND had not 
opened a path to a ſaperior emanation of 
fame. By this immortal claim, he, who 
might have lumbered in a peerage, aſpires to 
a nich in the Biographia Britannica; if a 
lively writer, wearing his own hair, may 
have any claim among the frizzled wigs of 
ſo many famous parſons, hierarchic and 
Preſbyterian. _ 
Horace Walpole was n in the year 
1717; the month and day may be traced in 
ſome one of the peerages, by any idle perſon 
who has got ſuch books. A ſingular alliance 
Joined his father, a decided whig, with the 
daughter of John Shorter, Eſq. the ſon of 
Sir John Shorter, arbitrarily appointed mayor 
of London by the ſpecial. favour of James II. 
Horace was the third, and youngeſt, ſon of 
this marriage. On the death of this his firſt 
wife, Sir Robert Walpole wedded Maria 


2 All men famous in their generation,” ſays Holy 
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| Skerret, who bore only a | daughter, Lady 


Maria. 
Eton ſchool e the firſt literary 
inge to the mind of Horace Walpole, who 
Where formed his acquaintance with Gray the 
poet, a name ever to be eminent, while ge- 
Wnius and literature are revered by mankind. 
About the year 1734 both proceeded to com- 
plete their education at Cambridge. Mr, 
Walpole was of King's College; and his 
WE verſes in memory of Henry VI. the founder, 
dated Feb. 1738, may be regarded as his firſt 
production, and no unfavourable omen of his 
future abilities. 

nn the ſummer of that year, Mr. Walpole, 
now arrived at majority, was appointed in- 
ſpector-general of the exports and imports; a 
place which he ſoon after exchanged for the 
linecure office of uſher of the Exchequer, 
worth three thouſand pounds a year. Other 
poſts ſoon followed, to the further annual 
amount of ſeventeen hundred pounds, his fa- 
ther being ſtill in the plenitude of his power. 
Not inclining to enter ſo early into poli- 
en bulile and n life, he pre- 


vailed 
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vailed on his father to permit him to travel 


abroad for a few years. Mr. Gray was in- 


duced to accompany him. They left England 
in March 1739, and proceeded to France and 
Italy. Upon their return, in May 1741, a 
diſpute aroſe at Reggio, on their route from 
Florence to Venice. Mr. Walpole liberally 
aſſumed the blame: but Mr. Gray was cer- 
tainly not the moſt pleaſant of companions; 
and his. peculiarities, though. thoſe of a man 

_ of great genius and erudition, were haughty, 
and impatient, and intolerant of the pecu- 
| Harities of others. The conſcious indepen- 
dence, the inborn pride of talents, are often 
moſt unfortunate to their poſſeſſors; while 
torpid, pliant, and even- tempered dulneſs 
| ſhakes its head at the folly of wiſdom. Ex- 
cept a man abandon ſociety, no talents can 
render him independent of its forms; and 
Mr. Walpole was, in every point of view, in- 
titled to great deference from Mr. Gray, 


15 whoſe temper was more inclined to expect com- 


pliance, than to pay it. If at the ſame time 
we reflect that Mr. Gray had then no wreath 
of fame, we muſt leave his ſernre reputation 


_ 
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out of the eſtimate. In any other Gmilar 
W caſe we ſhould have ſaid, “ Here is a man 
W travelling in the higheſt ſtyle, at the expence 
of another, , whoſe ſplendour he ſhares ; in- 
troduced by him to courts and princes; in 
thort, ſo much elevated, that his head be- 


comes giddy, fo that he quarrels for ſome _ 
trifle with his liheral benefactor ; and, by the 


ill temper of an hour, forfeits his favour for 
life, and ruins all his own reaſonable expecta- 
tions.“ There can, indeed, be no doubt that, 
had it not been for this idle indulgence of his 
own haughty temper, Mr. Gray would im- 
mediately on his return have received, as 
uſyal, a penſion or office from Sir Robert 
Walpole : and it is probable that ſome peeviſh. 
expreſſion, of contempt of any ſuch remu- 
neration, placed an inſuperable bar betwixt 
him and his friend's intentions. 

To leave theſe painful reflections on he 
weakneſs of a man of talents, Mr. Walpole, 
upon his return, appears as member of parlia- 
ment for Callington in Cornwall; and in 
March 1442 he made an animated ſpeech in 
defence of his father, when a committee of 

Vol. . e ſecreey 
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| ſecrecy was agitated, in order to examine the 
conduct of the miniſter. He ſeems, however, 


to have been diſſatisfied with his own powers 
of oratory, as he was afterwards a ſilent ſe- 


nator, though his political exiſtence conti- 


nued, as member for Caſtle Riſing in Norfolk 
in 1747, and for King's Lynn in 1754 and 


1761. His © Counter-Addreſs to the Pub- 
lic, on the late Diſmiſhon of a General 
Officer (Conway), appeared in 1964. That 


general enjoyed the particular intimacy of 


Mr. Walpole, as a friend and relation, for a 


long ſeries of years, as appears from the large 


_ correſpondence lately publiſhed. The ſcene 


of politics was cloſed, in 1967, by a letter 
addreſſed to the Mayor of Lynn, announcing 
the intention of xetiring from parliament. 
The chief heads of this maſculine epiſtle are, 
that a warm conteſt was apprehended, in con- 


ſequence of miniſterial corruption, which he 
fears, will end in the ruin of this conſtitu- 


tion and country; and that he wiſhed to 
preſerve the peace of the borough, which he 


had repreſented in two parliaments, without 


WG or- being aſked ws; the ſmalleſt gra- 


t tification 
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tification by any one of his conſtituents; that, 
after having ſitten above five-and-twenty 
years in parliament, he can ſafely ſay, that he 
has never aſked nor received a perſonal favour 
from any miniſter, but has been guided ſolely 
by the principles of the revolution, which 
placed the preſent family on the throne. 

Though Mr. Walpole thus cloſed his pub- 
lic part in politics, yet he continued to be 
conſulted by the leaders of oppoſition, a diſ- 
tinction due to his name, age, and experience. 
He is believed to have approved, if not ad- 
viſed, the noted coalition of North and Fox. 
But he never ſuffered ſelf-intereſt to interfere 
on ſuch occaſions; he was a firm and ſteady 


ſupporter of the cauſe of freedom, till the 


French revolution, or ſubverſion, as Mr. Gib- 
bon emphatically ſtyles it in his poſthumous 
works, ſhook and embroiled all the former 
opinions of mankind. The decree for the 
abolition of nobility conſpired with his own 
acceſſion to the peerage of Orford, to excite a 
decided enmity againſt that revolution; and 
inſenſibly againſt its pretence of freedom. 
An old man of ſeventy- three could ſcarcely 
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be expected to ſacrifice all his former ideas to 
thoſe new and untried experiments; and even 
a. democrat, if he poſſeſſes common candour, 
will not blame the Earl of Orford for ſhel- 
| tering his aged laurels under the Royal Oak. 
The progreſs of his ideas on this occaſion 
may be the more eaſily traced, if we reflect 
that, from the firſt,” he ſhewed a cordial con- 
tempt of Rouſſeau, and the other French 
philoſaphes, ſo much revered by the revolu- 
tionifts : accuſtomed to eſtimate man by his 
only real ſtandards, of hiſtory and experience, 
he abhorred the extravagant ignorance of 
their theories,” and their mad attempts to 
unite the totally diſcordant principles of rea- 
ſon and atheiſm. Himſelf a rational and ex- 
| perimental philoſopher, he preferred an old 
ſyſtem under which many nations had flou- 
Tithed, to theories beautiful in appearance, 
but which might lead to deſtruction. A plain 
' houſe, on a ſolid foil, was juſtly eſteemed 
more comfortable than a palace on a land of 
earthquakes. He always thought a monarch 
neceſſary to public freedom, nu/quam gratior 
heat but, on the other 
2 5 hand, 
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hand, he regarded public liberty as the chief 
ornament and ſecurity of the throne, which 
deſpotiſm might render odious, and even en- 
danger its fall. Thoſe ſelf- intereſted ſyco- 
phants, commonly ſtyled friends of a king, 
were by Mr. Walpole execrated as his chief 
and moſt decided foes. His politics were, 
like his religion, moderate and rational, not 
enthuſiaſtic. He at all times hated democracy, 
which he conſidered as a theory too refined 
for human nature : and ſubordination of ranks 
was with him the golden chain of Homer. 
Human life he viewed as a ſeries of unavoid- 
able errors and paſſions, founded on deceitful 
appearances, moral and phyſical: he did not. 
chooſe to anatomiſe his miſtreſs, nor to uſe: 
truth as an inſtrument of torment and difor- 
der. With him there remained no doubt 
that the maſs of mankind were, of abſolute 
neceſſity, doomed to ignorance; and that the 
new mirrors of reaſon might dazzle the popu- 
lace by a few flaſhing beams, but never could - 
diſtribute a regular, continual. light. He 


b e a ſaying of Gibbon to the : 5 


Editor, Thoſe tenets may make the peo- 
© Sow 53 | d ple 
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ple giddy, but cannot enlighten or invigorate 
them. You or I may venture on a ſingle 
glaſs of liqueur ; but what would be the con- 
ſequence if we opened hogſheads of it to the 
people in the ſtreet??? 4 
So much for Mr. Walpole's political opi- 
nions, which form an eſſential part of his bio- 
graphy: and to have omitted them, even in 
this feeble ſketch, might have been re- 
carded as a parallel abſurdity to that of Mallet, 
who is ſaid to have written the life of Bacon, 
without reffecting that he was a philoſopher. 
Mr. Walpole's purſuits, as a connoiſſeur, 
and as a man of letters, remain to be con- 
ſidered. „ 
In 1747 he purchaſed a ſmall tenement at 
Strawberry-hill, near Twickenham, which 
he afterwards altered and enlarged in the Go- 
thic taſte of building; and crowded the apart- 
ments with ſuch a profuſion of paintings and 
curioſities, ancient and modern, that it may 
be regarded as one of the moſt intereſting re- 
ſidences in England. His fortune, unin- 
cumbered with matrimonial expences, or fa- 
ſhionable extravagances, enabled him to erect 
| X a moſt 


3 
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+ moſt laudable monument of his love of the 
arts. He uſed to term it a paper houſe, the 
walls being very flight, and the roof not the 
molt ſecure in heavy rains; but in viewing 
the apartments, particularly the magnificent 
gallery, all ſuch ideas vaniſhed in admiration. 
The library, and the dining parlour, were 
built in 1753; the gallery, round tower, 
great cloiſter, and cabinet, in 1760 and 1761; 
not to mention later additions. | 
I know not if Mr. Bateman's 8 
at Old Windſor were prior in order of time, 
but it has more unformity of deſign. Not 


to mention minute diſcordances, there are ſe- 
veral parts of Strawberry-hill which belong 
to the religious, and others to the caſtellated 
form of Gothic architecture. But ſuch is 
the general effect, that pleaſure ſuperſedes 
cenſure, and criticiſm ' wiſhes to be de- 
ceived. 

In 1757 Mr. Walpole here opened a 
printing preſs; the firſt publication being the 


had renewed his acquaintance in 1744 
Their 


»The name of che firſt printer, I FREY was William 
b4 Robinſon, 


two ſublime odes of Gray, with whom he 


n 
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Their ſubſequent letters, indeed, beſpeak a 
complete intimacy. The next publications 
were the tran{lation of a part of Hentzner's 
Travels—and Mr. Walpole's Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors, and Fugitive 
Pieces: So early as 1747 he had appeared as 
an author, in the Ædes Walpolianez, or de- 
ſcription of his father's bann at Houghton 


in Norfolk. 


A catalogue of the Strawberry-hill publi- 
cations will be found in the Appendix to 


theſe volumes. But, in eſtimating Mr. Wal- 


pole's literary character, it becomes indiſpen- 

ſible to offer a brief review of his chief pro- 

ductions. | 
His poetry ſeldom riſes above the middling, 


but has ſeveral forcible lines, and elegant turns 


of expreſſion. "Theſe remarks are confined 
to his Fugitive Pieces, for in the Myſterious 
Mother he aſpires to the praiſe of real genius, 
by the ſtrong, characteriſtic, and approprined 


Robinſon, who appears in (4 Spence's Parallel,” S. H. 17 68. 
The laſt printer was Mr, Kirgate, whoſe modeſt meric was 


_ ſupplanted in Lord Orford's will by intriguing impudence, 


as always happens. 33 
Uh language; 
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language; by a ſkilful anatomy of the hu- 
man heart and paſſions; and by a ſtriking 
originality, which pervades and animates the 
wu LE EE N 
In the ſame claſs may be eſtimated the 
Caſtle of Otranto, which, however, has ra- 
ther the wildneſs of Salvator Roſa, than the 
grand genius of Michael Angelo. It raiſes 
expectations which are not gratified - one 
reads it once one is diſappointed, and returns 
to it, no more. It has nevertheleſs the merit 
of originality; and, if the ſpectres raiſed ſome- 
times injure the magician, they at leaſt prove 
the power of his art. Two objections have 
been ſtarted, that it firſt appeared as a literary 
forgery, as a tranſlation from the Italian by 
one Marſhall; and that it led the way to 
many wild romances that have followed. 
1. If a literary forgery pervert no real fact 
in hiſtory or antiquities, but be merely cal- 
culated to pleaſe the reader, in the paths of 
poetry and romance, it is innocent. A rigid 
cenſor, at a time when he is perhaps himſelf 
indulging in“ hatred, malice, and all uncha- 
ritableneſs,” ſhould ſeriouſly examine whether 
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the blame be not more noxious than the 
offence. In the SpeCtator, No. 542, the 


reader may conſult Mr. Addiſon's vindication 
of ſuch innocent frauds : and the morality of 
Addiſon may be conſidered as the reflection 


of a moſt elear and unſtained mirror. 
2. The other objection ſuppoſes that no- 
vels, or repreſentations of real life, are pre- 


ferable to romances, or pictures of an ima- 


ginary exiſtence. This it denied. Novels, 
both in France and England, have proved a 
public bane, deſtructive of female duties and 
morals, ſubverſive of every idea of the dull 
realities of life; and calculated, by falſe pic- 
tures of viſionary happineſs, to excite diſcon- 


tent at the actual and trivial ſcenes of human 
exiſtence. While life itſelf preſents ſo many 


cares and pangs, the mind, inſtead of being 
prepared to bear them with fortitude, is diſ- 
folved in imaginary ſenſibilities - novels im- 
part a kind of new ſenſe of things, which 
ſenſe of things, as it never can be gratified, 


js an infallible path to miſery, is the grand 


fecret of being unhappy. Pages might be 
written on this topic; but it is far from the 
preſent 
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preſent intention to cenſure all novels. 
Many are exquiſite compoſitions for minds 
already formed; and a few may even be en- 
truſted to unſkilful youth. .Romances, on 
the contrary, as they depict no ſcenes of real 
life, can never miſlead. Young minds may 
ſeek, and find where they do not exiſt, cruel 
fathers, harſh huſbands and brothers, dying 
ſwains, innocent adulteries, &c. &c.; but 
even infancy will rarely believe in flying 
| horſes, magical palaces, and all the unſub- 
{tantial fabric of romance. The one is ſtu- 
died and revolved, as a real delineation of 
life; while the other, far too wild for any 
tuch ſuppolition, only ſtrikes for a moment, 
like the unreal creations of a magical lan- 
thorn. Romance preſents a cup of flight and 
momentary intoxication, while the other 
holds a philtre that deranges the imagination 
for life. 

In briefly confidering Mr. Walpole' s other 
proſe works, the Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors firſt eftabliſhed his reputa- 
tion, as a moſt agreeable collector of anec- 
dotes. It is, however, often inaccurate and 

incomplete, 
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incomplete. In treating antiquarian ſubjects 


extreme accuracy is required ; and extreme 
accuracy 1s unattainable, except by extenſive 


reading, and ſedulous labour. Faſhionable 
company, and luxurious eaſe, are not ſchools 


of accuracy; and the © Hiſtoric Doubts con- 
cerning Richard III.“ preſent melancholy 


proofs of this truth. Even in the recent 


anecdotes of the Memoires de Grammont, 


Mr. Walpole ſometimes embroiled his author 


by radical miſtakes. ' 

Thoſe works of Mr. Walpole, which will 
probably be reprinted for centuries to come, 
are his Letters, 'The Myſterious Mother, 


and The Anecdotes of Painting in England. 
If the metaphor be vi quaint, the laſt may 
be conſidered as the baſis of his column of 


celebrity, the letters as the ſhaft, the tragedy 
as a finithed capital. The amiable eaſe, and 
playful elegance, the ſtriking expreſſion, 


ready ſenſe, and graceful turns of his lan- 


guage, were ſingularly _— to epiſtolary 
correſpondence. 


In our eſtimate of thoſe 3 which have 


ſurvived expiring generations, and withſtood 


the 
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the ſhock of diſcordant centuries, utility 
goes hand in hand with genius. The uſeful 
page of the ancient compiler is placed on the 
ſame ſhelf of antiquity, with the original 
creation of talent. Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, 
for example, the amazing compilation of a 
man of rank, of a buſy ſtateſman, is revered 
as a claſſical production, as an exuberant 
treaſure of ancient knowledge. A modern 
author needs never heſitate to reſt his chief 
ame on ſo uſeful a compilation as the Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England. It is true the 
materials were chiefly collected by Vertue, 
as thoſe of Voltaire's Hiſtoire Generale were 
= by a Benedictine monk. Private curioſity 
may collect materials, and form plans: the 
merit lies in offering them to general uſe; 
the perpetual praiſe in ſecuring their pope” 
tual exiſtence. 

Even in this work a few midates. chiefly 
chronological, might be corrected; but they 
are ſo few, that the work will ever be pe- 
ruſed with delight, even by the moſt learned 
reader. It is not only an entertaining and 
inftruQtive book, but has a national merit, in 

_contrivuting 
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contributing to revive and encourage a Lene. 
ral taſte for the fine arts. 
In the fourth volume of this intereſting 


production appeared the Eſſay on modern 


Gardening, written in 1770. The editor 
ſuggeſted to Mr. Walpole a ſingular paſſage 


in Tacitus, which loudly indicates Nero as 


the founder of this new art. Mr. Walpole 
ſeemed much ſtruck with it, and ſaid he 
would inſert it in the next edition; but he 
changed his mind, probably not liking ſuch 
a founder, Yet, if poſterity find a famine 
ariſe from the extent of our artificial waters, 
and foreſts, and delicious deſerts, created at 
the expence of unpictureſque corn, fields, 


Nero may perhaps reclaim his honours. The 
paſſage is ſhort. ** Ceterum Nero uſus eft 


patriæ ruinis, extruxitque domum, in quo 
haud perinde gemmæ et aurum miraculo 
eſſent, ſolita pridem et luxu vulgata, quam 


arva, et ſtagna; et, in modum ſolitudinum, 
hinc ſilvæ, inde aperta ſpatia et proſpectus: 


magiſtris et machinatoribus Severo et Celere, 


quibus ingenium et audacia erat etiam quæ 
natura denegaviſſet per artem tentare, et vi- 


7 5 ribus 
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ribus principis inJudere.” Ann. xv. 42. 
Which may be thus tranſlated : “ Moreover, 
Nero availed himſelf of the ruins of his coun- 
try, and erected a palace, in which gems and 
gold, uſual and vulgar luxuries, were not ſo 
much to be admired, as the lawns and lakes, 
and, in the manner of deſerts, here woods, 

there open ſpaces and proſpects: the maſters 

and contrivers being Celer and Severus, who 
poſſeſſed genius and enterpriſe to attempt by 

art what nature had denied, and to ſpread de- 

lufons with princely magnificence.“ 

The other incidents of Mr. Walpole's life 
prefent little to intereſt an indifferent reader. 
In 1749 it was neatly cloſed by the piſtol of 
Maclean the highwayman, which went off 
by accident, after he had robbed our author, 
who has told the ſtory, in his uſual pleaſing 
manner, in a paper in the World, His ſup- 
poſed letter from the King of Pruſſia to 
Rouſſeau, in 1966, is a good ſpecimen of dry 
humour: but it inflamed the diſpute between 
that unhappy Philoſophe and David Hume, 
who was ſuppoſed an aſſociate in the plot. 
Rouſleau's extreme nervous irritability (often | 

„„ the 
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the foil of great genius) was the curſe of his 
exiſtence; and his whole life was embittered 
by a tincture of inſanity, a peeviſh dream of 
imaginary evils, and defigns againſt his infa- 
tuated ſelf-importance. The powers of me- 
dicine, compoſing draughts of camphor and 
opium, baths and fumigations, would have 
had more effect than all the noſtrums of 
modern philoſophy. But it is clear from his, 
Confeſſions that his madneſs (he owns that 
he left England in a fit of inſanity) was like 
that of Swedenborg, of a nondeſcript kind; 
that all his nonentities appearing to him reali- 
ties, he never conſulted phyſicians, who, by 
calming the nerves, and ſtrengthening the 
frame, might have convinced him that a phi- 
loſophe is only a kind of violin, which ſounds 
as it happens to be tuned. 
Pp pon this philoſophical fiddle Hume play- 
ed in the moſt tender and pathetic ſtyle; but 
the ſtrings were looſe, and the frame, though 
an exquiſite Cremona, was injured, fo that 
-diſcords alone were heard. Thoſe diſcords 
were certainly not appeaſed by Mr. Walpole; 
whoſe letters to David on this occaſion de- 
ſeryedly 
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tervedly aſtoniſhed that real, mild, unfanatic, 15 
unenthuſiaſtic, and univerſally tolerant, philo- 
ſopher, as betraving a contempt of letters and 
philoſophy totally unworthy of their author. 
To judge of a man's real and fixed opinions, 
from a ſplenetic expreſſion, or temporary ef- 
E fuſion, would be moſt unjuſt. Yet if the 
reader will recur to the commencement of 
mis flight biography, he will diſcover the clue 
e Mr. Walpole's ſentiments, which Hume 
| had not ſufficient intimacy nor opportunities 
W to obſerve. The pride of birth and rank, 
C which the phi/9/ophes, and Rouſſeau in parti- 
cular, attempted to level as adventitious and 
; abſurd, were ever in Mr. Walpole's eye far 
3 paramount to the fame of arts, letters, or phi- 
| 'olophy. Alcibiades was, with him, a per- 
Hnage greatly ſuperior to Socrates : angels, 
and people of rank, were created; vulgar 
people, vulgar painters, vulgar authors, were 
made, God knows how, on the fifth day of 
the creation, though the event was beneath 
the notice of any bible, richly bound and 
gilt, 7-5: ” 
Another incident, wha muſt not be 
Vol: I. 8 A/ omitted, 
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omitted, is the unfortunate affair of Chatter- 
ton. In this Mr. Walpole has certainly been 
blamed for mere contingencies, which no be- 
nevolence nor prudence could have foreſeen 
or prevented. Was he to foreſee that Chat- 
terton ſhould evince great abilities; or that 
a perſon who began the acquaintance by 
ſending a notorious forgery, was nevertheleſs 
to turn out worthy of patronage? Had Mr. 
Walpole procured an office for Chatterton, 
might not the youth's violent paſſions have 
ſquandered its produce, and the ſame cataſ- 
trophe have occurred? But his own Vindi- 
cation will ſufficiently ſatisfy any candid 
perſon on this head: and the charge would 
never have been heard, had it not been 
ſounded by two deſcriptions of prejudiced 
perſons, thoſe enthuſiaſts who believed in 
Rowley's authenticity, or who regarded Chat- 
terton's Poems (now forgotten) as chief ef- 
forts of genius; and thoſe who eagerly ſought 
to gratify their enmity againſt Mr. Walpole 
for his neglect of them or their writings. 


The forgery of Rowley's ſuppoſed Poems 


not only violated many facts in ee, . and 
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$ antiquities, but proceeded fo far as the fabri- 
5 cation of pretended ancient parchments. - It 
V is therefore juſtly to be condemned; but that 
it ſhould impoſe on any man of common 
b learning is wonderful. The orthography, or 
5 cacography, ſtyle, manner, &c. &c. of the 
= Engliſh language, in the reigns of Henry V. 
and VI. are ſo remote trom the mock Saxon 
Z of Rowley, that they are preciſely the fame 


| tury after, as any perſon, who will take the 
H trouble of examining papers and letters of 
@ thoſe periods, will immediately perceive. 

{ More relevant to the preſent memoir is an 


1 Chatterton. A more groſs error never pre- 
5 during Mr. Walpole's life, and which alone 
that he was a beneficent patron of artiſts and 
men of letters. 

Mr. Walpole was of a benignant and cha- 
ritable diſpoſition, but no man ever exiſted 


who had leſs of the character of a patron. 


„ cils, 


Z with thoſe in the reign of Henry VIII. a cen- 


F obſervation, ariſing from the tranſaction with 
E vailed than that which was generally adopted 


led Chatterton to apply to him; namely, 


He has ſomewhere ſaid that an artiſt has pen- 


— —— — — ů —— ů — — ——ũ 
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cils, and an author has pens, and the public 
muſt reward them as it happens. He might 
have added, in ſtrict character, that poſts and 
penſions, and even preſents, were the allotted 
and eternal perquiſites of perſons of quality— 
the manna of the choſen people. 


The portraits in tlie Anecdotes of Painting 


chilling penury of their ſuppoſed patron. Yet 
no one was more prone to cenſure ſuch im- 
perfections in the productions of others. f 


forth diſtant echoes. Chatterton could not 


other favourite men of genius, had ever ſeen. 
With an income of about five thouſand 
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As to artiſts, he paid them what they 
earned; and he commonly employed mean 
ones, that the reward might be the ſmaller, 


diſgrace the work; and a monument conſe— 
crated to the arts is deeply inſcribed with the 


As to authors, it would be truly difficult 
to point out one who received any ſolid pe- 
cuniary patronage from Mr. Walpole. His 
praiſe was valuable; but the powers of his 
voice. were not extenſive, and never called 


* 
3 
. 
* 


expect what neither Gray, nor Maſon, nor 


pounds a year, a mere pittance for a perſon 
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of his birth and rank, it is no wonder that po- 
verty prevented him from ever giving fifty 

pounds, or even five, to any man of talents; 


Wor he conſidered an aſcetic life as very be- 
Wncficial to the mental powers. Modeſty alſo 
Eorbad his making preſents, or doing any 
eſſential ſervices, to artiſts or authors, who 
niglit perhaps, in their idle emotions of gra- 
Etitude, have proclaimed the benefits revolved, 

E This he avoided by ſilently tranſmitting his 
E money to the bank, that he might cut up fat 
in a rich and titled will; or by laying out 
on ſome breviary, or bauble of the days of 
Oueen Beſs, what might have ſaved genius 


from deſpair, might have invigorated the 
| hand of induftry, and have ſecured the pureſt 

'@ moſt laſting of all kinds of reputation, 
I Ine celeſtial fame of goodneſs and benefi- 
b ence. Had the houſe of Medici, his favour- 
. family, been contented with their opu- 
g lence and their gallery, we thould never have 

Wheard of Lorenzo the Magnificent, nor of 
I eo the Patron of Letters. It was not the 
ſelfiſh cloud, but the ſcattered ſhower, that 
l awoke the flowers of applauſe. 
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If biography did not operate as an exampl. 
of reproof, as well as of approbation, it woull 
be uſeleſs to mankind. An academician mai 
\ pronounce an eloge, and a ſchoolboy an exer. 
ciſe, but a juſt and candid delineation of hu: 
man character muſt ever * {ſmell of mor: 
tality,” to uſe an expreſſion of Shakſpeare. 
A faultleſs character is the creature of ima: 
gination, while the chief object of biography 
is truth. And, with his faults, how much 
ſaperior does Horace Walpole appear tv 
thouſands of his rank and wealth, who: 
faults and pu rſuits are alike beneath the no- 
tice of biography * 

In 1791, by the death of his nephew, th 
title of Orford, the unwiſhed and fad bequeſt o 4 
an expiring lineage, reverted to Horace Wal- 
pole, at the advanced age of ſeventy-four. IM 
was ſome time before he would fign, or aflent bj 

to, his new title; and he never took his ſeat Li 
in parliament. The additional income, «Me 
he told the editor, was about 4£o0/7. yearly 
but with ſeveral new and unavoidable claim: 
of expenditure. The title is now extinCt: 
the eſtate of Houghton has paſſed to Lon 
Cholmondeley. 
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A letter in this collection will ſhew Mr. 
Walpole's feelings on this occaſion, which 
only ſerved to diſturb the repoſe of his de- 


clining years. The new title, the gout, the 


French revolution, conſpired with old age to 


teaze this amiable man; and his two laſt 


years were unhappy to himſelf, tormenting 


to the patience of his ſervants, and diſaſtrous 


to ſome of his old and valued friendſhips. 
On the 2d of March, 1797, he expired at his 
houſe in Berkeley-ſquare, in the eightieth 


year of a life prolonged by temperance, .and _ 


rarely corroded by care, or diſturbed by 
paſſions. 

The ruling paſſion, cantly lacked 
above, is ſtrongly marked in his laſt will. 


Though he had many ingenious friends, not 


one flight memorial appears of his love of ge- 
nius or talents. He bequeaths about one hun- 


dred thouſand pounds—and bequeaths it as 


every perſon of quality ſhould do. 


Cc 4 | Treg 
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Tux perſon of Horace Walpole was ſhort 


and ſlender, but compact and neatly formed. 
When viewed from behind, he had fome- 
what of a boyiſh appearance, owing to the 


form of his perſon, and the ſimplicity of his 
dreſs. His features may be ſeen in many 
portraits; but none can expreſs the placid 


_ goodneſs of his eyes, which would often 
iparkle with ſudden rays of wit, or dart forth 


flaſhes of the moſt keen and intuitive intelli- 

gence. His laugh was forced and uncouth, 

and even his ſmile not the moſt pleaſing... 
His walk was enfeebled by the gout; 


which, if the editor's memory do not deceive, 


he mentioned that he had been tormented 


with ſince the age of twenty-five ; adding, at 
the ſame time, that it 1yas no hereditary diſ- 
order, his father, Sir Robert Walpole, who 


always drank ale, never having known that 


diforder, and far leſs his other parent. This 
painful complaint not only affected his feet, 


but attacked his hands to ſuch a degree that | 
his fingers were always ſwelled and deformed, 


and 
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and diſcharged large chalk-ſtones once or | 
twice a year: upon which occaſions he would 
obſerve, with a ſmile, that he muſt ſet up an 
inn, for he could chalk up a ſcore with more 
caſe and rapidity than any man in England. 


Whether owing to this diſorder, or to a 


ſenſe of the ſuperiority of mental delights, 


and clear even fpirits, to the feverith delirium 


of debauch, the perdition of memory, and the 
flow convaleſcence amid the pangs of felf- 
reproach, he paſſed the latter half, at leaſt, 
of his life in the moſt ſtrict temperance, 
though in his youth it is believed he was ra- 
ther addicted to the luxuries of a replete ta- 


ble. Though he ſat up very late, either 
writing or converſing, he generally roſe about 
nine o'clock, and appeared in the breakfaſt- 


room, his conſtant and choſen apartment, 
with fine viſtos towards the Thames. His 
approach was proclaimed, and attended, by a 
favourite little dog, the legacy ot the Marquiſe 


du Deffand ; and which eaſe and attention 
had rendered fo fat that it could hardly move. 


This was placed beſide him on a ſmall ſofa; 
the tea-kettle, ſtand and heater, were brought 
in, and he drank two or three cups of that 

= liquor 
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liquor out of moſt rare and precious ancient 
porcelain of Japan, of a fine white emboſſed 
with large leaves. The account of his china- 
cabinet, in his deſcription of his villa, will 
ſhew how rich he was in that elegant luxury, 
The loaf and butter were not ſpared, for 
never taſting even what is called no-ſupper, he 
was appetiſed for breakfaſt ; and the dog and 
the ſquirrels had a liberal ſhare of his repaſt. 
Dinner was ſerved | up in the {Hall parlour, 
or large dining-room, as it happened: in win- 
ter generally the former. His valet ſupported 
him down ſtairs; and he ate moſt moderately 
of chicken, pheaſant, or any light food. 
Paſtry he diſliked, as difficult of digeſtion, 
though he would taſte a morſel of venifon- 
pye. Never, but once that he drank two 
glaſſes of white-wine, did the editor ſee him 


taſte any liquor, except ice-water. A pail 


of ice was placed under the table, in which 
ſtood a decanter of water, from which he 
' ſupplied himſelf with his favourite beverage. 
This his gueſt would occaſionally ſhare, and 
found it a delicious refreſhment, diffuſing the 
genial warmth imparted by liqueurs, with- 
out any of their ſubſequent heating and per- 
nicious 
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nicious effects. It is indeed ſurpriſing that 


this luxury of every porter in Naples thould 


continue fo rare in other countries. 
If his gueſt liked even a moderate quantity 
of wine, he muſt have called for it during 
dinner, for almoſt inſtantly after he rang the 
bell to order coftee up ſtairs. Thither he 


would paſs about five o'clock; and gene- 


rally reſuming his place on the ſofa, would 


fit till two o'clock in the morning, in miſ- 


cellaneous chit-chat, full of ſingular anec- 


dotes, ſtrokes of wit, and acute obſervations, - 


occaſionally ſending for books, or curioſities, 


or paſting to the library, as any reference 
happened to ariſe in converſation. After his 


coffee he taſted nothing; but the ſnuff box 
of tabac d*etrennes, from Fribourg's, was not 


forgotten, and was repleniſhed from a ca- 


niſter lodged in an ancient marble urn of 
great thickneſs, which. ſtood in the window 


{eat, and ſerved to lecure its s moiſture and rich 
flavour. 


Such was a private rainy day of Horace 


Walpole. The forenoon quickly paſſed in 
roaming through the numerous apartments 


of 
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of the houſe, in which, after twenty viſits, 
ſtill ſomething new would occur; and he 
was indeed conſtantly adding freſh acquiſi- 


tions. Sometimes a walk in the grounds 
would intervene, on which occaſions he 


would go aut in his flippers through a thick 


dew; and he never wore a hat. He ſaid 


that, on his firſt viſit to Paris, he was aſhamed 


of his effeminacy, when he ſaw every little 


meagre Frenchman, whom even he could 
have thrown down with a breath, walking 
without a hat, which he could not do, with- 
out a certainty of that diſeaſe, which the 
Germans ſay is endemial in England, and is 
termed by the natives Je catch-co/d. The firſt 


trial coſt him a flight fever, but he got over 


it, and never caught cold afterwards: draughts 


of air, damp rooms, windows open at his 


back, all fituations were alike to him in this 


reſpect. He would even ſhcw ſome little 
offence at any folicitude, expreſſed by his 
guelts on ſuch an occaſion, as an idea ariſing 
from the ſeeming tenderneſs of his frame; 
and would ſay, with a half-ſmile of good- 
humoured croſſneſs, My back is the ſame 
ER with 
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with my face, and my neck 1s like my noſe.“ 
His iced water he not only regarded as a pre- 
ſervative from ſuch an accident, but he would 
ſometimes obſerve that he thought his ſto- 


mach and bowels would laſt longer than his 


bones; ſuch conſcious vigour and ſtrength in 

thoſe parts did he fee] from the uſe of that 

beverage. . 
Occaſionally he would go in an evening 


to viſit Mrs. Clive, to whom he had aſſigned 


an adjacent cottage. The charms of that la- 
dy's converſation were wonderful, and the 
was the life of every company in which the 
appeared. Though ſhe was regarded as Mr. 
Walpole's chere ame, the delights of her 
converſation ſeem to have been his chief 
object. 

It is uncertain that he ever entertained any 
idea of marriage, though it be ſaid that, after 
his acceſſion to the title, he offered his hand 


ſucceſſively to two moſt amiable and intereſt- 


ing filters, with the ſole view of exerting all 
the power he had over an expiring peerage, 
by conferring it on a female, certainly in 
every reſpect moſt worthy of ſuch a diſtinc- 
tion, 
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tion. He was an elegant and devout admirer 


of the fair ſex, in whoſe preſence he would 


exceed his uſual powers of converſation ; his 


ſpirits were animated as if by a cordial, and he 


would ſcatter his wit and petits mots with daz- 
Zling profuſion. 


His engaging manners, and gentle, endear- 
ing affability to his friends, exceed all praiſe, 
Not the ſmalleſt hauteur, or conſciouſneſs of 
rank or talents, appeared in his familiar con- 


ferences; and he was ever eager to diſhpate 


any conſtraint that might occur, as impoſing 
a conſtraint upon himſelf, and knowing that 
any ſuch chain enfeebles and almoſt anni- 


hilates the mental powers. Endued with 
_ exquiſite ſenſibility, his wit never gave the 


ſmalleſt wound even to the groſſeſt ignorance 


of the world, or the moſt morbid hypochon- 
driac baſhfulneſs: experto crede. 


Humane, benignant, to his ſervants, he 


was at times even ſubject to the caprices of 
Colomb, his Swiſs valet-de-chambre. If he 
ordered a tree to be felled, perhaps he was ar- 
bitrarily oppoſed : but no man is a hero to 


his valet-de-chambre, and thoſe who know 
ot real 
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real life often feel that it is better to give up 


one's inclination now and then, than to 


loſe one's temper ; and that .thoſe who are 
conſcious that they are neceſſary will aſſume 


power. Lo thoſe whoſe ſervices he could 
diſpenſe with he was, at times, ſufficiently 


© ſtern, eſpecially in his laſt years: but ſenſi- 
bility and anger are nearly allied and pain 
and weakneſs will ſeldom fail to irritate the 


mind through the body. Mr. Walpole was 


abſurdly blamed for the fate of one ſervant, a 
fine but undeſerving youth, by thoſe who 
were ignorant of the circumſtances. Fond 
of dreſs, the youth repeatedly ſtole plate, and 


fold or pawned it. Detected, ſharply repre- 


= hended, and threatened by Colomb, the poor 
Z fellow hung himſelf on a tree in the grove. 
Mr. Walpole had not the Po ſhare in 


the tranſaction. 


The mental powers of this! 1 and 
intereſting writer have already been ſuffi- 
ciently eſtimated, and it is almoſt needleſs to 


add, that they chiefly conſiſted in an exqui- 
ſite taſte for the fine arts; and in what the 


French term le fleur d'eſprit, the product of a 
brilliant 
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brilliant fancy, and rapid aſſociation of ideas, 
joined with good ſenſe. Thus endued by 
nature and education, his ample fortune en- 
abled him to enjoy a learned luxury, to pick 
all the roſes of ſcience, and leave the thorns 
behind. In the diſtribution of human affairs, 
it generally happens that thoſe who have a 


decided propenſity to letters or the arts are 


confined in the gloomy cells of penury, and 
oppreſſed with thoſe cares which are the moſt 
foreign to their purſuits; while the delights 
of free genius, and excurſive ſcience, are 
chilled by the ſordid neceſſities of acquiring 


a daily maintenance. "The opulent, on the 


contrary, rarely poſſeſs a warm and decided 
taſte for the arts, and far leſs for literary la— 
bours: the gulf of diſſipation, the oblivion 
not the enjoyment of lite, lies between them 
and this paradiſe. To this paradiſe Mr. Wal- 
pole was admitted: and if human life can 
ever be ſaid to run in a courſe of regular and 
uniform happineſs, that happineſs was his, 


endeared, perhaps, rather. than diminiſhed, | 
by diſtant intervals of corporeal infirmity. 


Surrounded by every object that can delight 
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the mind or the eye, that can excite curioſity, 


or gratify taſte; bleſſed with a ſtrong pro- 
© penſity to ſome one, or other, intereſting 
purſuit (the very ſecret of human felicity), 


and never deficient in the means of its ac- 
compliſhment, he certainly moved in a ſphere 
known to very few. 


Quets meliore luto finxit præcordia Titan. 


1 Even in trifles his taſte for enjoyment was 
elegant and learned: the pots of tuberoſe, or 
of canary heliotropes, the papers of orange 
flowers, that perfumed his chamber, were 
3 luxuries rather feminine ; but the cenfer or 
pot of frankincenſe, with which the parlour 
I was ſcented after dinner, diſperſed the ſteam 
F of the victuals, and enlivened the table not 
1 leſs by the perfume, than by the monaſtic 
E anecdotes which occaſionally accompanied its 
 introduChion. 
= Few companies, it is oreſumed, would 
have wiſhed to have loſt Mr. Walpole's con- 


verſation in the ſilence of cards. Yet he 
ſometimes played; and his goodneſs impoſed 


it on him as a duty to pals an evening at 
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whiſt with the old Duke of Montroſe, who 
was blind, but contrived (by what means | 


forget) to manage his game. 


The portrait prefixed, after M. Ardell' 
private print from Sir Joſhua Reynolds 17 57, 
repreſents Mr, Walpole in the prime of lite, 


and muſt have been very like, as ſtrong trace: 


of reſemblance remained, particularly about 
the eyes. There are other prints by Reading 
and Pariſot; not to mention a- portrait by 
Eckardt, a drawing by Mr. Dance, a recent 
print by Barlow, and another pretty exact re. 
preſentation of his old age, in the collection 


of his works, 


Books juſt publiſhed by R. PHILLIPS, 
| 71. „St. Paul's Church-yard. 


l I. In one very large Volume Octavo, Price Half-a-Ovinea 


in Boards, 
THE ANNUAL NECROLOGY. 


Conſiſting of Memoirs of the Diſtinguiſhed Perſons who died 
in every Part of the World in the Courſe of the Years 1797 


and 1798, of various en of neglected nns, 
cc. &c. | 


u. 1 In two Volumes Octavo, Price 148. in Boarts, 
| LETTERS FROM ITALY, 
BETWEEN THE YEARS 1792 AND 1798, 
Containing a View of the 
REVOLUTIONS IN THAT COUNTRY, 


From the Capture of Nic E by the French Republic to the — 


en of Prius VI. from the Eccleſiaſtical State; 


Like wiſe pointing out 
The matchleſs Works of Art which ſtill embelliſh PIs A, 


FLORENCE, SIENA, Rome, NaAPLEs, BoLoGNaA, 


VENICE, &c. &c. 5 
With Inſtructions for the Uſe of 
INVALIDS and FAMILIES 


Who may not chooſe to incur the Expence attendant upon : 


travelling with 
A COURIER. 


By MARIAN A STARKE, 
Author of 7 be Wi idows of Malabar, Ti be T Tournament, &c, 


— 


II. BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF TWO HUN. 8 
DRED of the FOUNDERS of the FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
and of other Perſons the moſt diſtinguiſhed in the Progreſs 


of the Revolution. 
A New Edition, correQted and reviſed, in two Volumes 
Duodecimo. nes: 108. in * 
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Intereſting Books juft publiſhed by R. PHILLIPS. 


IV. In one very large Volume Octavo, Price Half-a- Guinea, 


THE UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHICAL AND HIS. 
I ORICAL DICTIONARY 


of an Ages and Countries, and containing ONE THOU. 


SAND NAMES more than are contained in the General 
Biographical Dictionary in fifteen ons or in = 
other Biographical Work. 


5 By the e Warxixs, A. *. LL.D. 


A FAITHFUL AND COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


V. In two large Volumes Quarto, Price al. 148. in Boards, 


Wich Three Sheet Maps, Statiſtical Tables, &c. 


TRAVELS THROUGH THE UNITED STATES or 
NORTH AMERICA, © 


THE COUNTRY CF THE IROQUOIS, AND UPPER 


| CANADA, 
IN THE YEARS 1795, 1796, and 1797 
With an Authentic Account of LOWER CANADA. 


BY THE DUKE DE La ROCHEFOUCAULT 
: LIANCOURT, - 


Either Volums may be bad ſeparate. 


— — 


VI. In one large Volume Octavo (embelliſhed with Thirty 
outline Portraits), Price 8s. 6d. in Boards, 
: PUBLIC CHARACTERS of 1799 - 1850; 
. Conſiſting of authentic and circumſtantial BIOGR APHI- 


CAL MEMOIRS of SIXTY of the moſt diſtinguiſhed and 


remarkable LIVING PERSONAGES, Natives of Great 


Britain and Ireland; and being the Second V. lume of the 
Work which has already been honoured with univerſal Ap- 


probation. 


Alſo the former Volume for 1993-9; containing EIGHTY 
Memoirs. 
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WALPOLIAN A. 


1. BERNIS AND FLEURY. 


UH CARDINAL. de Bernis, when only an Abbé, 
ſolicited Cardinal Fleury, then four- ſcore, 
for ſome preferment. Fleury told him fairly, 
be ſhould never have any thing in his time: 
© Bernis replied, , Monſeigncur jattendrai*,” 


Il. COUNTESS OF COVENTRY, 
Towards the cloſe of the reign of George 
the Second, the beautiful Counteſs of Coven- 
try talking to him on ſhows, and thinking 
only of the figure ſhe herſelf thould make in 
a proceſſion, told him, the fight ſhe wiſhed 
moſt to ſee was a coronation. 


t. THE CLERICAL GOWN. 
Mr. Suckling, a clergyman of Norfolk, 
having a quarrel with a neighbouring gen- 


* My Lord, I ſhall zwar. | 


1 


2 WALPOLIANAs 
| tleman, who inſulted him, and at laſt told 
him, Doctor, your gown is your protec- 
tion;”” replied, ** It may be mine, but it ſhall 
not be your's;“ pulled it off, and thraſhed 
the Mr: res 


wv. ' PATRIOTISM OF WILKES. 

Depend upon it, my dear Sir, that Wilkes 
was in the pay of France, during the Wilkes 
and liberty. days. Calling one day on the 
French miniſter, I obſerved a book on his 
table, with Wilkes's name in the firſt leaf. 
This led to a converſation, which convinced 
me. Other circumſtances, too long and 
minute to be repeated, ſtrengthened, if ne- 
ceſſary, that conviction. I am as ſure CH 
as of any fact I know. | 
Wilkes at firſt cringed to Lord Bute. The 

embaſſy to Conſtantinople was the object of 
bis ambition. It was refuſed— and you know 

what followed. | 


. BU TE's MINISTRY. 
Lord Bute was my ſchoolfellow. He was 
a man of taſte and ſcience, and I do believe 
"= | his 
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bis intentions were good. He wiſhed to 
blend and unite all parties. The tories were 
; willing to come in for a /hare of power, after 
having been ſo long excluded but the whigs 
were not willing to grant that ſhare. Power 
is an intoxicating draught ; the more a man 
b has, the more he deſires. : 


VI. LADY WORTLEY MONTAGUE. 
| The letters of Lady Wortley Montague are 
genuine. I have ſeen the originals, among 
which are ſome far ſuperior to thoſe in print. 
But ſome of them were very immodeſt. 
When the publication was about to take 
place, Lord Bute, who had married her 
daughter, ſent for the editor, and offered one 
hundred pounds to ſuppreſs them. The man 
| took the money, promiſed - and publiſhed. 

Lady Wortley Montague was a playfellow 
of a friend of mine when both were children. 
She was always a dirty little thing. This ha- 
bit continued with her. When at Florence, 
the Grand Duke gave her apartments in his 
palace. One room ſufficed for every thing. 
When the went away; t the ſtench was ſo 
Fs B 2 ſtrong. 


1 * WALPOLIANA. 
ſtrong, that they were obliged to fumigate 
the chamber with vinegar for a week. | 

Pope gave her the Homer he had uſed in 
tranſlating. T have got it: it is a ſmall edi- 
tion by Wetſtein. Here it is. She wrote 
| that little poem in the blank leaves. 


VII. CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 
A French gentleman, being married a ſe- 
_ cond time, was often lamenting his firſt wife, 
before his ſecond, who one day ſaid to him, 
« Monfieur, je vous aſſure qu'il n'y a perſonne 
gut la regrette plus que moi x. 


VIII, CONJUGAL wir. 


Another French lady wrote this letter to 
her huſband. £#* Je vous ecras, parceque Je 
ai rien a faire: je fins, parceque je n' ai rien 
a dire T. | 

IX. ' MONKS AND FRIARS, 
What you ſay is perfectly juſt. Some 
** T affure you, Sir, no one regrets her more than Nag 
+ © I write to you, becauſe I have nothing to do; I end 


my letter, becauſe I have nothing to ſay,” | 
ay bg | degree 


WALPOLIANA. . 
degree of learning is neceſſary even to com- 
poſe a novel. How many modern writers 
confound monks and friars! Yet they were 
almoſt as different as laymen and preſts. 
Monachiſm was an old inſtitution for /aymen. 
The friars, freres,' or brothers, were firſt in- 
ſtituted in the thirteenth century, in order, 
by their preaching, to oppofe the lollards. 
They united prieſthood with monachiſm; 
but while the monks were chiefly confined 
to their reſpeCtive houſes, the friars were 
wandering about as preachers and confeſſors. 
This gave great offence to the ſecular clergy, 
who were thus deprived of profits and inhe- 
ritances. Hence the ſatyric and impure 
figures of friars and nuns, in our old churches. 
Do you remember any example of retalia- 
tion? I ſuppoſe there were fimilar libels on 
the ſecular clergy in the chapel of friaries 
now aboliſhed . 


X. MR. HOLLIS. | 
Mr. Hollis is always publiſhing n 


Orxroſs errors of this kind appe ar in the writings of Mrs. 
RaDcLiyyr, and Mr. LI WIS. 4 The Monk" cf the lat- 
ter, both in his book and play, being ir. fact a Gas a being 
of à very different deſcription. EDT, 

B 3 | | books; 
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books; and yet profeſſes great veneration for 


our conſtitution, I cannot reconcile this; 


our conſtitution being, in its leading partz, 


an oligarchy, the form perhaps, of all othen, 


the moſt oppoſite to a republic. 
Nota. Before the French revolution, Mr. 


Walpole was ſo warm a friend of freedom, 
chat he was almoſt a republican. The change 
of his ſentiments will be delineated 1 in the 


cloſe of theſe anecdotes. 


XI, SYMPTOMS OF INSANITY. 
My poor nephew Lord * *, was de- 


ranged. The firſt ſymptom that appeared 


was, his ſending a chaldron of coals as a pre- 
ſent to the Prince of Wales, on learning that 


he was loaded with debts. He delighted in 


what he called 506 hunting. This notable 
diverſion conſiſted in taking a volume of a 


book, and hiding it in ſome lecret pait of the 
| library, among volumes of ſimilai binding and 
ſwe. When he had forgot whae the game 
. *lay; he hunted till he found it. 


: x11. | 4 LONGING WOMAN. | 
Madame du ele (Voltaire s Emilie), 


| proving 
3 
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proving with child again, after a Jong i inter- 
vol, and king Staniſlaus joking with her huſ- 
E band on it, he replied, ** 4h / Sire, elle en auoit 
fi forte envie!'' —“ Mon ami, ſaid the old = 


king, ** cetoit une envee d'une femme grofſe*.”” 


4 -_ 5 
* - - n 2 
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XIII. A PRETTY METAPHOR, 
A young lady marrying a man ſhe loved, 
and leaving many friends in town, to retire 
with him into the country, Mrs. D. faid } 


prettily, “She has Ty one-and- twenty 
ſhillings ir into a guinea.” 


3 


+» A" 


1 


XIV. ROYAL FAVOUR, 
A low Frenchman bragged that the king 
had ſpoken to him. Being aſked what his 
majeſty had ſaid, he en, "4 He bad me Wo 


ſtand out of his way.“ 


. MADAM DU BARRY. 


A great French lady, who was one of the 
firſt to viſit Madam du Barry, after ſhe was 


„ Ah! Sire, the longed ſo much for it. et My friend, 
it waa the longing of a woman with child.“ 


34 : known © - IM 
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known to be the royal miſtreſs, juſtifying 
herſelt to her niece on that account, ſaid, ** It 
is reported that the king gave an hundred 


thouſand livres to countenance her; but it is 


not true.“ No, madam,” replied the 
niece nobly, ** I dare ſay it is not true; for it 
would have been too little.” 


XVI. PROOES OV GENEALOGY. 
A lord of the court being preſented for the 


| firſt time, Louis XIV. ſaid afterwards, that 


he did not know the late lord of that name 
had had a ſon, having been reckoned impo- 


tent. 0h, Sire!” ſaid Roquelaure, 21; 
ont its tous impuiſſans de pere en fils. 


XVII. VOLTAIRE AND ADDISON. 
A ſtory is told of Voltaire and Addiſon. at 


2a tavern. I do not believe Voltaire was in 


England while Addiſon was alive. 


XVIII. PRICE OF MAKING A PARK A 
= GARDEN | 


Queen Caroline ſpoke of ſhutting up St. 


James's park, and converting it into a noble 


garden 
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garden for the palace of that name. She 

| aſked my father“ what it might provubly coſt; 
who replied, 6 —_ three CROWNS, ' 


XIX. AN ANZeDoTR CORRECTED. 

Let me correct a ſtory relating to the 
great Duke of Marlborough. The ducheſs 
was preſſing the duke to take a medicine, and 
with her uſual warmth ſaid, I'll be hanged 
if it do not prove ſerviceable.” Dr. Garth +, 
who was preſent, exclaimed, ** Do take ir 
then, my lord duke; for it muſt be of ow 
rice, in one Way © or the other.” p 


XX. DOUBLE+PUN. 

A good pun is not amiſs. Let me tell 
you one I met with in fome book the other 
day. The Earl of Leiceſter, that unworthy 
favourite of Elizabeth, was forming a park 
about Cornbury, thinking to encloſe it with 
poſts and rails. As he was one day calculat- 
ing the expence, a gentleman ſtood by, and 


oy Erroneouſly given to Cheſterñeld. 
4 By miſtake put Lord Somers. 
5 told 


1 — 2 
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way to work. Why,” faid my lord. 
De Becauſe,” replied the gentleman, . if your 


knock you down.“ 


tion of Charles IJ. But by what laws, 


told the earl that he did not go the cheapeſt 


pag will find poſts, the counry: will find 


{ 
railing.” 


XXI. PASSIONATE TEMPER. q 
General Sutton, brother of Sir Robert 
Sutton, was very paſſionate: Sir Robert 
Walpole the reverſe. Sutton being one day 
with Sir Robert, while his valet de chambre 
was having him, - Sir Robert ſaid, ** John, 
you cut me; — and then went on with the 
converſation. Preſently, he ſaid again, 
„John, you cut me and a third time— 
when Sutton ſtarting up in a rage, and dou- 
bling his fiſt at the ſervant, ſwore a great 
oath, and ſaid, ** If Sir Robert can bear it, I 
cannot; and if you cut him once more [I'll 


XXII. QUIN, - 
Quin ſometimes ſaid things at once witty 
and wife. Diſputing concerning the execu- 


ſaid 
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{aid his opponent, . was he put to death?” 
Quin — by. By all the laws he had left 


them.“ 

XXIII. AN INNOCENT MINISTRY. 
He uſed to apply a ſtory to the then mi- 
niſtry. A maſter of a ſhip calls out, WO 
is there?” A boy anſwered, Will, Sir.” 
—* What are you doing?“ —“ Nothing, 
Sir, —« Is Tom. there? —* Yes,” ſays 


Tom. What are you doing, Tom!“ - 
18 Hep Will, Sir.“ 


XXIV. LORD Ross. 

The reprobate Lord Roſs, being on his 
death-bed, was deſired by his chaplain to call 2 
on God. He rephed, I will if I go that 
way, but I don't believe I fhall.”” g 


xxv. ECCLESIASTIC SQUABBLE. 


A vicar and curate of a village, where there 
was to be a burial, were at variance. The 
vicar not coming in time, the curate began 
the ſervice, and was reading the words, I 
am the reſurrection, when the vicar arrived, 

3 | almoſt 
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almoſt out of breath, and ſnatching the book 4h 
out of the curate's hands, with great ſcorn, : m 
cried, You the reſurrection! I am the re- 
ſurrection, — and then went on. : 
Nota. This, though copied from Aly. E 
| Walpole's own hand-writing, is ſuſpected I. 


not to be very new. But even old jeſts, that 
ſuch a man thought worthy of writing, or 
ſpeaking, cannot be unworthy of a place in 
this lounging compilation; and they often 


gained by —_ _ his hands. 


XVI. WEAK NERVES. 


A clergyman at Oxford, who was very 
nervous and abfent, going to read prayers. at 
St. Mary's, heard a ſhow-man in the High- 
ſtreet, who had an exhibition of wild beaſts, 
repeat often, Walk in without loſs of 
time. All alive! alive, ho!” The ſounds 
ſtruck the abſent man, and ran in his head 
ſo much, that when he began to read the 
ſervice, and came to the words in the firſt 
verſe, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he ſhall fave his ſoul alive, he cried 
out, with a louder voice, ſhall fave his 
ſoul 
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W ſoul alive! All alive! alive, ho!“ to the 


aſtoniſhment of the congregation. 


XXVII. CONVERT. 


; A Methodiſt in America, bragging how 
8 well he had inſtructed ſome Indians in reli- 
b gion, called up one of them, and, after ſome 
E queſtions, aſked him if he had not found great 
comfort laſt Sunday, after receiving the ſacra- 
ment. Aye, maſter,” replied the ſavage, Wy 
but I wiſhed it had been brandy.” 5 


5 

*Y 2 
- 
* 
5 
I 


XXVIII, AN IGNORANT COMMUNICANT. 
An ignorant ſoldier at Quebec, obſerving 
E ſome of his comrades ſtay behind him at 

church, aſked them, on their coming out, 
| what was the reaſon? They told him jeer- 
ingly, that the parſon had treated them with- 
ſome wine. No other liquor?“ ſays the 
fellow. Seeing he ſwallowed the bait, they 
anſwered, that he might have what liquor he 
choſe. Next Sunday he ſtayed to have his 
ſhare ; and when the clergyman offered him 
the wine, he put up his hand to his head, in 
token of ſalutation, | and faid modeſtly, 
„ Pleate 
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46 Pleaſe your reverence, I ſhould prefer 
punch, To | 


XXIX. FRENCH BULL. 


& married French lady, who had an in- 
5 trigue, inſiſted on having her lover's portrait. 
He remonſtrated on her abſurdity, and ſaid 
it would be proclaiming their amour. Oh,” 
1aid ſhe, but to en nn, it ſhall 
not 2 drawn like ow” 


8 Xxx. COURT ' POLITESSE. . 
When Lord Townſend was ſecretary of 
ſtate to George the Firſt, ſome city dames 
came to viſit his lady, with whom the was 
little acquainted. Meaning to be mighty 
civil, and return their viſits, ſhe aſked one of 
them where ihe lived? The other replied, 
near Aldermanbury. Oh,” cried Lady 
nen WY Hope the Alderman | is well.“ 


xXXXI. HOB AND Noz. 
| Some words are locally perverted to bad 
ſenſes. Hob and Nob muſt. be of the 

number. „ 
= Lon 


* 
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; Lin „& being in the country, and 

[ iſhing to ſhew great regard to a ruſtic gen- 
3 of ſome influence, he was invited to 
dine, along with a numerous and elegant 

Y company, and placed at my Jady's right 
hand. The lady, in the midſt of dinner, 

6 called for a glaſs of wine to drink with her 

E new gueſt, and holding it towards him, as 

Y then the faſhion, ſaid, 4+ Hob and nob, Mr. 
** X. 7˙ The gentleman ſtared, and bluſhied 
ET to the eyes. She thinking it was mere 
N umiclity, repeated the words, and the gentle- 

. man looking if poſſible more confuſed, ſhe 
coloured herſelf; when he, after much hefi- 
C tation, whiſpered, ** Madam, excuſe me, but 
I never hob and nob except with my wife.“ 


; XXXII. DUCHESS OF BOLTON, ; 


The ducheſs dowager of Bolton, who was 
natural daughter to the duke of Monmouth, 
uſed to divert George the Firſt, by affecting 
to make blunders. Once when ſhe had 
been at the play of Love's Laft Shift,” the 
called it, La dermere Chemiſe de l' Amour. 
Another time ſhe pretended to come to court 

In 
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in a great fright, and the king aſking the 
cauſe, ſhe faid ſhe had been at Mr. Whiſ. 
ton's, who told her the world would be burnt 
in three years; and for her part ſhe was de- 
termined to go to China, 
XxxXIII. THE KING OF BULLS. | 
I will give you what I call the king of 
bulls. An Iriſh baronet, walking out with 
a gentleman, who told me the ſtory, was met 
by his nurſe, who requeſted charity. The 
baronet exclaimed vehemently, * I will give 
you nothing. You played me a ſcandalous 
trick in my anfancy.”” The old woman, in 
amazement, aſked him what injury ſhe had 
done him? He anfwored, ] was a ine boy, 
and you changed me.” 


In this bull even per ſonal identity is con- 
founded! 


XXXIV, coNVvENIENT COURAGE. 


A certain earl having beaten Antony Hen- 
ley, at Tunbridge, for ſome impertinence, 
the next day found Henley beating another 
; perſin. The peer congratulated Henley on 
| that 
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that acquiſition of ſpirit. Oh, my lord,“ 


replied Henley, “your lordſhip and I know 


whom to beat. 


— 


xxxv. LORD WILLIAM POULET. 


Lord William Poulet, though often chair- 


man of committees of the houſe of com- 
mons, was a great dunce, and could ſcarce 
read. Being to read a bill for naturalizing 


Jemima, ducheſs of Kent, he called her, e- 


remiah, ducheſs of Kent. 

Having heard South Walls commended 
for ripening fruit, he ſhewed all the four 
ſides of his garden for ſouth walls. 

A gentleman writing to deſire a fine horſe 
he had, offered him any equivalent. Lord 


William replied, that the horſe was at his 


ſervice, but he did not know what to do with 
an elephant. 


A pamphlet, called e The Snake in the 
Graſs,” being reported (probably in joke) to 


be written by this Lord William Poulet, a 


gentleman, abuſed in it, ſent him a chal- 


lenge. Lord William profeſſed his inno- 
cence, and that he was not the author ; but 
Vol. I. „„ „ e 


ee” 


3 


— 
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the gentleman would not be ſatisfied without 

a denial under his hand. Lord William 

took a pen, and began, This is to ſcratify, 
that the buk called the Snak''— “ Oh, my 
lord, ſaid the perſon, 1 am ſatisfied ; your 


_ lordſhip has already convinced me you did 
not write the book.” 


| XXXVI. LETTER WRITTEN SOON AFTER 


HORACE WALPOLE, BY THE DEATH OF 
HIS NEPHEW, HAD SUCCEEDED TO THE 


TITLE OF EARL OF ORFORD. 


 Berkley- Sh Dec. 26, 1791. 


DEAR SIR, 

As I am ſure of the ſincerity of youre con- 
gratulations, feel much obliged by them; 
though what has happened deſtroys my tran- 
quillity; and if what the world reckons ad- 
vantages, could compenſate the loſs of peace 

and eaſe, would ill indemnity me, even by 

them. A ſmall eſtate, loaded with debt, and 
of which I do not underſtand the manage- 
ment, and am too old to learn; a fource of 
_ Jaw-ſuits amongſt my near relations, though 
not affecting me; endleſs converſations with 
; Jawyers; 
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lawyers; and packets of letters every day to 
read and anſwer: all this weight of buſineſs 
i5 too much for the rag of life that yet hangs 
about me; and was preceded by three weeks 
g of anxiety about my unfortunate nephew, 
and a daily correſpondence with phyſicians, 
and mad doctors, calling upon me when I 
had been out of order ever ſince July: ſuch 
| 2 maſs of troubles made me very ſeriouſly ill 
for ſome days, and has left me, and ſtill keeps 
me, ſo weak and diſpirited, that if I ſhall not 
| ſoon be able to get ſome repoſe, my poor 
head or body will not be able to reſiſt. For 
the empty title, I truſt you do not ſuppoſe it 
any thing but an incumbrance, by larding 
my buſy mornings with idle viſits of inter- 
ruption, and which, when Pam able to go 
out, 1 ſhall be forced to return, Surely no 
man of ſeventy-four, unleſs fuperannuated, 
can have the ſmalleſt pleaſure in fitting at 
home in his own room, as I always do, and 
being called by a new name. 
It will ſeem perſonal, and ungrateful too, 
to have {aid fo much about my own 21, 
:tuation, and not to have yet thanked you, 


C 2 Sir, 


——— — ___ — 2 — — 
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Sir, for your kind and flattering offer of 
letting me read what you have finiſhed of 


your hiſtory; but it was neceſſary to expoſe 
my condition to you, before I could venture 


to accept your propoſal, when I am ſo ut- 


terly incapable of giving a quarter of an hour 
at a time to what, I know by my acquaint- 


ance with your works, will demand all my 


attention, if I wiſh to reap the pleaſure they 
are formed to give me. It is moſt true that, 


for theſe ſeven weeks, I have not redde ſeven 
Pages, but letters, ſtates of accounts, eaſes to 


be laid before lawyers, accounts of farms, 
&c. &c. and thoſe ſubject to mortgages. 
Thus are my mornings occupied: in an 


evening my relations, and a very few friends, 


come to me; and when they are gone, I have 


about an hour, to midnight, to write an{wers 
to letters for the next day's poſt, which I had 


not time to do in the morning. This is ac- 


tually my cafe now; I happened to be quit- 


ted at ten o'clock, and I would not loſe the 


opportunity of thanking you, not knowing 
when I could command another hour. 


1 would by no means be underſtood to 
: decline 


\ 
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lecline your obliging offer, Sir. On the 
contrary, I accept it joyfully, if you can 
truſt me with your manuſcript for a little 
time, ſhould I have leiſure to read it but by 
ſmall ſuatches, which would be wronging, 
and would break all connexion in my head. 
Criticiſm. you are ® — = — .:. —_ 
and to read critically is far beyond my pre- 
ſent power. Cad a ſcrivener, or a ſerivener's 
hearer, be a judge of compoſition, ſtyle, pro- 
found reaſoning, and new lights, and diſco- 
veries, &c.? But my weary hand and breaſt 
muſt finiſh. May I aſk the favour of your 
calling upon me any morning when you 
{hall happen to come to town ; you, will find 
the new old lord exactly the ſame admirer 
of your's, and your obedient humble ſer- 
vant, 098 


* 


Hon. WALPOLE. 
[It was a conſiderable time before he 
would ſign Orford, or could even hear his 


file or title without hefitation. ] 


0 An overſtrained compliment is omitted, 


%ͤ;—ù “.“! 
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XXXVII. HOURS OF COMPOSITION. - 


I wrote the Caſile of Otranto“ in eight 


days, or rather eight nights; for my general 
hours of compoſition are from ten o'clock at 


night till two in the morning, when I am 
ſure not to be diſturbed by viſitants. While 


I am writing I take ſeveral cups of coffee. 


XXXVIII. HUME. AND BURNET. 


I am no admirer of Hume. In converſa- 
tion he was very hic; and I do believe 
hardly underſtood a ſubjeR till he had written 
upon it. 

- Burnet I like much. It is obſervable, that 
none of his facts has been controverted, ex- 
cept his relation of the birth of the Pretender, 
in which he was certainly miſtaken—but his 


yoy credulity is a proof of his honeſty. Bur- 


net's ſtyle and manner are very intereſting. 
It ſeems as if he had juſt come from the king's 
cloſet, or from the apartments of the men 


whom he deſcribes, and was telling his reader, 


in plain honeſt terms, what he had ſeen and 


heard, 


xkxxIx. 
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XXXIX, AUTHORS AND ARTISTS, 


I have always rather tried to eſcape the 


acquaintance, and converſation, of authors. 
An author talking of his own works, or cen- 


ſuring thoſe of others, is to me a doſe of 
hypecacuana. I like only a few, who can in 


company forget their authorſhip, and remem- 
ber plain ſenſe. 


The converſation of artiſts ! is fill work | 


Vanity and envy are the main mes. 
One deteſts vanity becauſe it ſhocks one's 
own vanity. 


Had I liſtened | to the cenſures of artiſts, 


there is not a good piece in my collection. 
One blames one part of a picture, another 
attacks another. Sir Joſhua is one of the 
moſt candid; yet he blamed the ſtiff drapery 
of my Henry VII. in the ſtate bed- chamber, 


as if good drapery could be . in that 


age of wal. 


XL, CAUTION TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 


' Youth is prone to cenſure. A young 


man of genius expects to make a world for 


C4 imſelf; 
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himſelf; as he gets older, he finds he mult 
take it as it is. | 

It is imprudent in a young author to rake 
any enemies whatever. He ſhould not at- 
tack any living perſon. Pope was, perhaps, 
too refined. and jeſuitic a profeſſor of author- 
ſhip; and his arts to eſtabliſh his reputation 
were infinite, and ſometimes perhaps ex- 
ceded the bounds of ſevere integrity. But 
in this he is an example of prudence, that he 
wrote no ſatire till his fortune was made. 


XLI, PUBLIC VIRTUE. 


When I firſt thruſt my noſe into the 
world, 1 was apt loudly to blame any defec- 
tion from what 1 eſteemed public virtue, or 

patriotiſm. As I grew older, I found the 
times were more to blame than the men. 
We may cenſure places and penſions ; while 
the placemen and the penſioners are often 
intitled to our eſteem. One man has a nu- 
merous family to provide for, another is 
ruled by a vain wife, &c. &c. I think ſome 
temptations would have overcome even Bru- 


® 


tus, 


[us 


me 
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Itus. But why talk of Brutus, while men not 
| meaſures are the object = 


XLII. GEORGE THE FIRST. 


I do remember ſomething of George the 
Firſt. My father took me to St. James's 
| while I was a very little boy; after waiting 
| ſome time in an anti-room, a gentleman 
| came in all dreſſed in brown, even his ſtock- 
| ings; and with a ribbon and ſtar. He took 
me up in his arms, kiſſed me, and chatted _ 
| {ome time. 


Kuni. LIKENESS IX ANTIQUE POR- 
| TRAITS. 

On looking at the buſt of Marcus An- 
toninus, in the gallery at Strawberry Hill, 
Mr. Walpole obſerved that even the worſt 
artiſts among the ancients always hit the 
character and likeneſs; which the beſt of 
ours ſeldom, or never, do. „ 

This is a problem worthy of ample diſcuſ- 
ſion, in a country fond of portraits. Had 
the ancients any particular mode, or ma- 


chine; 


3 - 


| 
| 
| 3 


genius? 


ings. It is excellent — we paſs on, and it 


torical painting there may be /ub/:me deception 
but it not only always falls ſhort of the 
idea, but is always falſe; that is, has the 
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chine; or was it the pure effect of ſuperic: 


XLIV. PORTRAITS. 


' 

1 prefer portraits, really intereſting, not: 
only to landſcape-painting, but to hiſtory, WM / 
A landſcape is, we will ſay, an exquiſite W 1 
diſtribution of wood and water, and build- WW 


leaves not one trace in the memory. In hiſ- 


greateſt blemiſh incidental to hiſtory. It is 
commonly falſe in the co/tume; generally in 


the portraits; always in the grouping and 


attitudes, which the painter, if not preſent, 


cannot poſſibly delincate as they really were. 
Call it fabulous-painting, and I have no ob- 
jection. —But a real portrait we know is 


truth itſelf : and it calls up ſo many colla- 


teral ideas, as to fill an intelligent mind more 


than any other ſpecies, 


XLV. 
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xv. AUTHORS IN FLOWER—MYSTERIOUS 
MOTHER. „„ 


At Strawberry Hill, 19th Sept. 1784, Mr. 
Walpole remarked that, at a certain time of 
their lives, men of genius ſeemed to be in 
foꝛber. Gray was in flower three years, 
| when he wrote his odes, &c. This ſtarting 
the idea of the American aloe, ſome kinds 
of which are ſaid to flower only once in a 
century, he obſerved, laughing, that had 
Gray lived a hundred years longer, perhaps 
he would have been in flower again. Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams bore only one 
bloſſom ; he was in flower only for one ode. 

Next evening, about eleven o'clock, Mr. 
Walpole gave me the Myfterious Mother to 
read, while he went to Mrs. Clive's for an 
hour or two. The date was remarkable, as 
the play hinges on an anniverfary twentieth 


of September. 


but often as returns 

The twentieth of September, &c. 
This odd circumſtance conſpired with the | 
complete ſolitude of the Gothic apartments, 
= e a 
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to lend an additional impreſſion to the ſupet- 
ſtitious parts of that tragedy. In point of 
language, and the true expreſſion of paſſion 


and feeling, the new and juſt delineation of 


monaſtic fraud, tyranny, and cruelty; it 
deſerves the greateſt praiſe. But it is ſur- 
priſing that a man of his taſte and judgment 
ſhould have added to the improbability of the 
tale, inſtead of mellowing it with ſofter 
ſhades. This might be cured by altering 
one page of the counteſs's confeſſion in the 
laſt act.— The ftory, as told in Luther's 

Table Talk, ſeems more ancient than that in 
the Tales of the Queen of Navarre. 

On Mr. Walpole's return, he ſaid he had 
printed a few copies of this tragedy at Straw- 
berry Hill, to give to his friends. Some of them 
falling into improper hands, two ſurreptitious 
editions were advertiſed. Mr. W. in con- 
ſequence deſired Dodſley to print an edition 
1781, and even cauſed it to be advertiſed. 
But finding that the ſtolen impreſſions were 
of courſe dropped, he ordered his not to be 

iſtued, and none were ever ſold. 


XLVI. 
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XLVI. GRAY'S POLITICS. 

I never rightly underſtood Mr. Gray's po- 
litical opinions. Sometimes he ſeemed to in- 
cline to the ſide of authority ; ſometimes to ; 
that of the people of 

This is indeed natural to an ingenuous and 
candid mind, When a portion of the people 
ſhews groſs vices, or idle ſedition, ariſing 
from mere ignorance or prejudice; one 
wiſhes it checked by authority. When the 
governors purſue wicked plans, or weak mea- 
ſures, one wiſhes a ſpirited oppoſition by the 
prope at Forge 


XLVII. DR. ROBERTSON. 
Dr. Robertſon called on me t'other day. 
| We talked of ſome political affairs; and he 
concluded his opinion with, * for you muſt 
know, Sir, that I look upon myſelf as a 
moderate whig.” My anſwer was, Yes, 


doctor, I look on you as a very moderate 
hig.“ 5 


XLVIII. BRITISH EMPIRE. 
| We now talk of the Britiſh empire, and of 
| | | Titus 
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Titus and Trajan, who were abſolute em- 
perors. In my time it was the Britiſh mo- 
narchy, What is this mighty empire over 
ten or twelve millions of people, and a few 
trading colonies? People ſhut up in an iſland 
have always pride enough —but this is too 
ridiculous even for flattery to invent, and the 
abſolute power of a Roman emperor to ſwal- 
low, along with an apotheoſis. 


 XLIX, DON QUIXOTTE. 


Don Quixotte is no favourite of mine. 


When a man is once ſo mad, as to miſtake 
a windmill for a giant, what more is to be 
Aid, but an inſipid repetition of miſtakes, or 
.an uncharacteriſtic deviation from them ? 
[This judgment was ſurely too harſh. It 
is the minute deſcription of life and charac- 


er, as they occur in Spain, that intereſts us 


in reading Don Quixotte, and make us par- 
don the extravagance of the chief character, 


and the inſipidity of the paſtoral ſcenes. The 


epiſodes are bad; except the tale of the Spa- 
niſh captive and his Mooriſh miſtreſs, which 

is wrought up with great truth and nature. ] 
4 , ts TOR 
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Bi VOLTAIRE. 


| Loon after I had publiſhed my o Hitoric 
| Doubts on the Reign of Richard III.“ Vol- 


| taire happening to ſee and like the book, ſent 01 nl | 
me a letter, mentioning how much the work = 
inſwered his ideas concerning the uncertainty | ll 
of hiſtory, as expreſſed in his Hiſtoire Generale. . | | 
He added many praiſes of my book; and con- i" 
cluded with entreating my amt. _ — | 
As J had, in the preface to the Caſtle of | 
Otranto, ridiculed Veltaire's conduct towards = 
Shakſpeare, I thought it proper firſt to ſend _ | 
Voltaire that book; and let him underſtand. 


that, if after peruſing it, he perſiſted in of- 
fering me his ame, 1 had no objections, . LD 
but ſhould eſteem myſelf honoured by the 1 
frend(hip of ſo great a man. = + 2 

Some time after I received from my : a- 
quaintance the Ducheſs of Choiſeul, at Paris, | 
a letter, incloſing one from Voltaire to her, 
wherein he ſaid that I had ſent him a book, | 
in the preface to which he was loaded with = | 
reproaches, and all on account de fon Bouffox | | 
de 85 | 
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de Shakfpeare x. He ſtated nothing of the 
real tranſaction, but only mentioned the 


ſending of the Caſtle of Otranto, as if thi 


had been the very frſt t ſtep. 


LI. NEW IDEA OF A NOVEL. 
I am firmly convinced that a ſtory might 
be written, of which a the incidents ſhould 
appear ſupernatural, yet turn out natural. 


[This remark was made in 1984. ] 


LII. COALS TO NEWCASTLE. 


The chief apprehenſion of the Duke of 
Newcaſtle (the miniſter), was that of catch- 


ing cold. Often in the heat of ſummer the 


debates, in the Houſe of Lords, would ſtand 
ſtill, till ſome window were ſhut, in conſe- 
quence of the Duke's orders. The Peers 
would all be melting in ſweat, that the Dake 
might not catch cold. 

When Sir Joſeph Yorke was 3 at 
the Hague, a curious inſtance happened of 


this idle apprehenſion. The late King going 


to Hanover, the Duke muſt go with him, 


Of his buffoon Shakſpeare. | 
| that 


| a meſſenger came, at five o'clock in the 
morning, and drew Sir Joſeph's hed curtains. 


The man ſaid he came from the Duke 


claimed Sir Joſeph, « what is it? Is the 
King ill ?” No. After ſeveral fruitleſs 


„The Duke ſent me to ſee you in bel, for 
in this bed he means to e 


LIII. TWO MINISTERS, 


Mr. Pitt's plan, when he had the Dont; 
was to have no fire in his room, but to load 


Hayes he ſleeped in a long room; at one end 
other. His way was, when he thought the 


take, to ſend for him, and read him a lecture, 
The Duke was ſent for once, and came, 
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that his foes might not injure him in his ab- 
ſence. The day they were to paſs the ſea, 


| Sir Joſeph ſtarting, aſked what was the mat- _ 


4 Natl For God's ſake,” ex- 


queſtions, the meſſenger at length ſaid, 


himſelf with :bed-clothes. At his houſe at 
of which was his bed, and his lady's at the 
Duke of Newcaſtle had fallen into any miſ- 

when Mr. Pitt was confined to bed by the 


gout. There was, as uſual, no fire in the 
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room; the day was very chilly, and the 
Duke, as uſual, afraid of catching cold. The 
Duke firſt ſat down on Mrs. Pitt's bed, a; 
the warmeſt place ; then drew up his legs into 

it, as he got colder. The lecture unluckily 

- continuing 8 time, the Duke at th 
length fairly lodged himſelf under Mrs. Pitt's eg 
bed. clothes. A perſon, from whom I had 
| the ſtory, ſuddenly going in, ſaw the two he 
- miniſters in bed, at the two ends of the room, 


| | | | t 
while Pitt's long noſe, and black beard un- 1 
ſhaved for ſome days, added to the groteſque 
of the ens. 

LIV. DR. JOHNSON. 3 


1. na imagine that Dr. Johnſon's repu- b. 
tation will be very laſting. His dictionary is t 
a ſurpriſing work for one man—but ſufficient 

examples in foreign countries ſhew that the 
taſk is too much for one man, and that a ſo- 
ciety ſhould alone pretend to publiſh a ſtan- 
dard dictionary. In Johnſon's dictionary, | F 
can hardly find any thing I look for. It is 
full of words no where elſe to be found; and 
wants numerous words occurring in good au- 
Hh thors. 
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thors. In writing it is uſeful; as if one be 


doubtful in the choice of a word, it * 


the authorities for its uſage. 


His eſſays I deteſt. They are full of what | 
I call triptology, or repeating the ſame thing 


thrice over, ſo that three papers to the ſame 
effect might be made out of any one paper 


in the Rambler. He muſt have had a bad 


heart—his ſtory of the ſacrilege in his voyage 


to the Weſtern. Ilands of Scotland is a la- | 


mentable inſtance. 


Lv. 3 


Lavater, in his Phyſiognomy, ſays that - 


Lord Anſon, from his countenance, muſt 


have been a very wiſe man. He was one of- 


the moſt ſtupid men 1. ever knew. 


LVI. IN DOL ENCE. 


When the Duke of Newcaſtle left the 
miniſtry, a whole cloſet of American diſ- 
fit was found unopened. 8 


LVII. | MILTON, 


If Milton had anitten in Italian he would 
have been, in my opinion, the. moſt perfect 
D 2 poet 


< 
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poet in den languages; for his own 
ſtrength of thought would have condenſed 
and hardened that ſpeech to a proper degree. 


LVIII. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 
I cannot think that the letter from Mary 


. Queen of Scotland to Elizabeth, about the 
aðours of the latter, is genuine. I ſuppoſe it 


a forgery of Burleigh, to ſhew Elizabeth, if 
ſhe had refuſed to condemn Mary. 

It was the intereſt of Queen Elizabeth's 
miniſters to put Mary to death, 1. as they 
had gone too far againſt her to hope for 
mercy ; and, 2. to ſecure a proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion. The above letter was publiſhed by 
Haynes, among the Cecil Papers preſerved at 
_ Hatheld Houſe. His compilation is executed 
without judgment. 155 

I have read the apologies for Mary; but 
ill muſt believe her guilty of her huſband's 
death. So much of the advocate, ſo many 


ſuppoſitions, appear in thoſe long apologies, 


that they ſhew of themſelves that plain truth 
can hardly be on that ſide. Suppoſe her 
guilty, and all is eaſy: there is no longer 
labyrinth, 
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abyrinth, and a clue ;—all 1 is in the n 5 


of human affairs. 


LIX. ' BRIBERY... 


If you Jook into the laſt volumes of the 
Memoires de Villars, you will find minutes of 


the French council, whence it appears that. 


Fleury was accuſed of taking money from 
England, at a time when. it was alleged that 
my father was bribed by France. The origin, 


of this mighty charge was, that Sir Robert 


Walpole had indorſed a bill of cool to a 
linen- draper 1 in the Straud, with the ſole view 
of ſerving that linen-drapes. 


LX. MINISTERS OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 


The miniſtries of George the Second were 


all whig. The oppoſition. conſiſted of old 


whigs, ſuch as Ruſhout, and others; of Ja- 


cobites, ſuch as Sir Wilkam, 3 and N 


Shippen. 


Sir Robert Walpole ſaid, 6« « fome are cor- 


rupt; but I will tell you of one who is not, 


Shippen is not.” When Shippen came to 


take the oath of allegiance, Sir Robert Wal- 


Dz 7 pole 


— 
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pole was at the board. Shippen bar a trick 
of holding his glove to his mouth, and did ſo 
when repeating the oath.. Sir Robert pulled 
_ down his hand. 1 ſaid, Robin, that 
is not fair.” 
New obs in the minority, becauſe out 
of the miniſtry, were Pulteney, formerly 
joined in the adminiſtration with Sir Robert 
Walpole; Lyttelton, whoſe father was a 
true whig; and Pitt. 


IXI. ESTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 
Farce. 


12 Mr. O'Keefe has. brought our audiences 
to bear with extravagance; and were there 
not ſuch irreſiſtible humour in his utmoſt 
daring, it would be impoſſible to deny that 
he has paſſed even beyond the limits of non- 
ſenſe but I confine this approbation to his 
Agreeable Surpriſe. In his other pieces there 
is much more untempered nonſenſe than hu- 
mour. Even that favourite performance I 
wondered that Mr, Colman dared to pn | 
duce.” 


I. XII. Dramatic 
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IXII. Dramatic Characters. 

<6 Your remark, that a piece full of 
| marked characters would be void of nature, 
is moſt juſt. Tbis is ſo ſtrongly my opinion, 
that I thought it a great fault in Miſs Bur- 
ney's Cecilia, though it has a thouſand other 
beauties, that ſhe has laboured far too much 
to make all her perſonages talk always in 
character. Whereas, in the preſent refined, 


or depraved, ſtate of human nature, mot 


people endeavour to conceal their real cha- 
racter, not to diſplay it. A profeſſional man, 
as a pedantic Fellow of a College, or a Sea- 
man, has a charaQeriſtic dialect; but that 
is very different from continually. letting out 
| his ruling pafſion.“ | 


LXIII. Song-writing.. 
I have no more talent for writing a 
fong, than for writing an ode like Dryden's 
or Gray's, It is a talent per ſe, and given, 
like every other branch of genius, by Na- 
ture alone. Poor Shenſtone was labouring 
e his whole life to write a perfect ſong 
1 1 —and, 


\ . 
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CE and, in my opinion at leaſt, never ſuc- 
ceeded - not better than Pope did in a St. 
Cecilian ode. I doubt not whether we have 
not gone a long, long way beyond the poſſi. 
bility of writing a good ſong. All the words 
in the language have been ſo often employed 
on ſimple images (without which a ſong 
cannot be good); and ſuch reams of bad 
verſes have been produced in that kind; that 
I queſtion whether true ſimplicity itſelf could 
pleaſe now. At leaſt we are not likely to 
| have any ſuch thing. Our preſent choir of 
Poetic Virgins write in the other extreme. 
They colour their compoſitions fo . highly 
with choice and dainty phraſes, that their 
own dreſſes are not more fantaſtic and ro- 
mantic. Their nightingales make as many 
diviſions as Italian fingers. —But this is wan 
dering from the ſubject: and while I only 
meant to tell you what | could not do myfelf, 
I ain telling you what others do ill.“ 
Lxiv. Poetic Epochs, 
J will yet hazard one other opinion, 


though relative to compoſition in general. 


There 
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There are two periods favourable to poets— 
| a rude age, when a genius may hazard any 
thing, and when nothing has been foreſtalled. 
The other is, when, after ages of barbariſm 
and incorrection, a maſter or two produce 
models. formed by purity and taſte, Virgil, 
Horace, Boileau, Corneille, Racine, Pope, 
exploded the licentiouſnefs that reigned be- 
fore them. What happened? Nobody dared 
to write in contradiction to the ſeverity eſta- | 
bliſhed ; and very few had the abilities to ri- 
val their maſters. Inſipidity enſues :—no- 
velty is dangerous :—and bombaſt uſurps the 
throne, which had been debaſed by a race : of 
Faincants.“ a 
| Lxv. Criticiſm 
6 It is prudent to conſult others before 
one ventures on publication but every ſingle 
perſon is as liable to be erroneous as an au- 
thor. An elderly man, as he gains expe- 
rience, acquires prejudices too: nay, old age 
has generally two faults—it is too quick- 
ſighted into the faults of the time being; and 
too blind to the faults that reigned in his 
own youth; which having partaken of, or 
„5 | having 
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having n though njadicionlly, he re- 
collects with e 5 


Dramatic Compoſt tion, 


* ] 1 too that there muſt be two 
| diſtin views in writers for the ſtage ; one of 
which is more allowable to them than to 
other authors. The one is durable fame— 


the other, peculiar to dramatic authors, the 


view of writing to the preſent taſte (and per- 
haps, as you ſay, to the level of the audience). 
1 do not mean for the ſake of profit—but 


even high comedy muſt riſk a little of its im- 
mortality by conſulting the ruling taſte. And 
thence a comedy always loſes ſome of its 


beauties, the tranfrent —and ſoine of its intel- 
" Iigibility, Like its harſher ſiſter, Satire, 


. many of its alluſtons muſt vaniſh, as the ob- 


jects it aims at correcting ceaſe to be in vogue 
and perhaps that ceſſation, the natural 
death of faſhion, is often aſcribed by an au- 
" thor to his own reproofs. Ladies would 
have left off patching on the whig or tory 
| fide of their face, though Mr. Addiſon had 
not written his excellent Spectator. Proba- 


bly. 


| 
| 
1 
| 
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fly even they who might be corrected by his 5 


reprimand adopted ſome new diſtintion as 


ridiculous ;. not diſcovering that his ſatire was 


levelled at their partial animoſity, and not at 
the mode of placing their patches—for, un- 


fortunately, as the world cannot be cured of 


being fooliſh, a preacher who eradicates one 
folly, does but make room. for ſome other.“ 


LVVII. TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


The critics generally conſider a tragedy as 
the next effort of the mind to an epic poem. 
For my part, I eſtimate the difficulty of 
writing a good comedy to be greater than 


that of compoſing a good tragedy.. Not only 
equal genius is required, but a comedy de- 
mands a more uncommon aſſemblage of qua- 


lities—knowledge of the world, wit, good” 
ſenſe, &c. ; and theſe qualities ſuperadded to 


thoſe: requiſite for tragical compoſition. 


Congreve is faid to have written a comedy. 


at eighteen. It may be—for I cannot ſay 


that he has any characteriſtic of a comic 
writer, except wit, which may ſparkle bright 
at that age. His characters are ſeldom. ge- 


nini 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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nuine—and his plots are ſometimes fitter for 
tragedy. Mr. Sheridan is one of the moſt 


perfect comic writers I know, and unites the 


moſt uncommon qualities his plots are ſuffi- 
ciently deep, without the clumſy intangle- 
ment, and muddy profundity, of Congreve— 


characters ſtrictly in nature wit without af- 
fectation. What talents! "The complete orator 
in the ſenate, or in Weſtminſter-hall—and 


the excellent dramatiſt in the moſt e 
province of the drama! |. 


LXVIII. OMISSIONS NOT ALWAYS LAPSES, 
Lord ** & did a fhocking job, for which 
my father was blamed There is a ſilly and 
falſe account of it, in the laſt edition of the 


| Biographia, in à life of him by Biſhop *, 


his ſon, I had forgotten Lord * * * in 


the Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors: 


when this was obſerved to me I waited on 


Lord **, his fon, and begged a lift of his 
father's works, apologizing at the fame time 
for the omiſſion. His lordſhip faid, “ Sir, 
I beg you will not mention my father,” He 


was conſcious that! it was a delicate matter to 


mention him. 


ILXIX I- 
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ILxIx. IMPOSTTIONS. 


Acute and ſenſible people are often the 
moſt eaſily deceived. A deceit, of which it 
may be ſaid, It is impoſſible for any one to 
dare it,” Tg anne 


LXX. REVOLUTIONS. | 

Good men are never concerned in revolu- 
tions, becauſe they will not go the lengths. 
Sunderland cauſed the revolution of 1688, 
while Devonſhire ſtood aloof—the latter was 
the angel, the former the ſtorm. Bad men, 
and poiſortous plants, are ſomerimes of ſuper⸗ 
letive uſe 1 in (ial hands. 


LXXI. APPLAUSE THE NURSE OF GENIUS, 

One quality I may ſafely arrogate to my- 

ſelf: I am not afraid to praiſe, Many are 
ſuch timid judges of compoſition, that they 
heſitate, and wait for the public opinion. 
Shew them a manuſcript, though they highly 
approve it in their hearts, they are afraid to 

commit themſelves by ſpeaking out. Several 
excellent works have periſhed from this cauſe: 
| | A writer | 


a writer of real talents being often a mere 
ſenſitive plant with regard to his own produc- 
tions. Some cavils of Maſon (how inferior 


neille and Racine but their merit, lke that 
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a poet and judge |) had almoſt induced Gray 


to deſtroy his two beautiful and ſublime 


-odes. We ſhould not only * but 


haſten to e 


IXXII. | FRENCH TRAGEDY. 


2 have printed at Strawberry Hill the 
Cornelie Veftale, a tragedy by the preſident 
Henault. It is rather a dramatic poem than 


a drama—like the other French tragedies. | 


"The word drama is derived, I believe, from a 


Greek word ſignifying to af. Now, in the 
French tragedies, there is little or no action; 


and they are, in truth, mere dramatic poems, 


compoſed wholly of conflicts of intereſts, 


paſſions, and ſentiments; expreſſed, not in 


the language of nature, but in that of decla- 


mation. Hence theſe intereſts, paſſions, and 


ſentiments, ſeem all overſtrained, and hors de 


la nature. 


I do not mean to 1 juſt * to 8 


„ of 
x 
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of Metaſtaſio s Operas, i is of a neculiar kind. 

[t is not dramatic, not pity and terror moved 
by incident and ac lion but an intereſt created 
by perplexity, mental conflict, and ſituation, | 
An Italian, an Engliſhman, a German, ex- 
vets ſomething very different in a drama, 
real action, and frequent incident. 


IXxIn. ON GRACE IN COMPOSITICN, | 
TT A LETTER. 
. 26, 1785. 
W. your boch, Sir, Jam much obliged on 


many accounts, particularly for having re- 
called my mind to ſubjects of delight, to 


which it was grown dulled by age and indo- 


lence. In conſequence of your reclaiming 
it, I aſked' myſelf whence you feel fo much 
diſregard for certain authors whoſe fame is 
eſtabliſhed. You have aſſigned good reaſons 
for withholding your approbation from ſome, 
on the plea of their being imitators—it was 
natural then, to aſk myſelf again, whence 
they had obtained ſo much celebrity? I 
think T have diſcovered a cauſe, which 1 do 
not remember to have ſeen noted; and that - 
cauſe 
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«cauſe I ſuſpeCt to have been, that certain of 


thoſe authors poſſeſſed grace do not take me 
for a diſciple of Lord Cheſterfield, nor ima- 


it is a perfume that will preſerve from putre- 
faction; and is diſtin even, from ſtyle, 
which regards expreſſion; grace I think be- 


longs to manner. It is from the charm ef 


favour, obtained part of their renown. Vir- 
gil in particular and yet I am fa from dil- 


| harmony, that I believe I ſhould like his 
poem better, if I was to hear it repeated, 
and did not underſtand Latin. On the other 
band, he has more than harmony whatever 


gine that I mean to erect grace into a capital 
ingredient of writing but I do believe that 


grace that I believe ſome authors, not in your 


agreeing with you on his ſubject in general. 
There is ſuch a dearth of invention in the 
Acineid ſ and when he did invent, it was often 
ſo fooliſhly ]; ſo little good ſenſe, ſo little 

variety, and ſo little power over the paſſions, 
that I have frequently faid, from contempt 
for his matter, and from the charin of his 


he utters is ſaid gracefully, and he enobles 
his images, Kn, in the Sue, or at 
leaf 
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Jeaſt it is more ſenſible there from the hu- 
mility of the ſubject. A Roman farmer 
might not underſtand his diction in agricul- 
ture—but he made a Roman courtier under- 
ſtand farming, the farming of that age; and 
could captivate a lord of Auguſtus's bed- 
chamber, and tempt him to liſten to themes 
of ruſticity. Statius and Claudian, though 


talking of war, would make a foldier deſpiſe _ 


them as bullies. That graceful manner of 
thinking in Virgil ſeems to me to be more 
than ſtyle, if 1 do not refine too much; 
and I admire, I confeſs, Mr. Addiſon's 
phraſe, that Virgil toſſed about his dung 
with an air of majeſty. A ſtyle may be ex- 
cellent without grace—for inſtance, Dr. 
Switt's. Eloquence may beſtow an immor- 
tal ſtyle, and one of more dignity; yet elo- 
guence may want that eaſe, that genteel air 
that flows from, or conſtitutes, grace. Ad- 
dſon himſelf was maſter of that grace, even 
in his pieces of humour, and which do not 
owe their merit to ſtyle ; and from that com- 
bined ſecret he excels all men that ever lived, 
tut Shakeſpeare, in humour, by never drop- 
== SD w ping 
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ping into an n approach towards burleſque and 
| buffoonery, even when his humour deſcended 
to characters that; in any other hands, would 
Have been vulgarly low. Is it-not clear that 
Will Whimble was a gentleman, though he 


always lived at a diſtance from good com- 


| pany? Fielding had as much humour per- 
| haps as Addiſon; but having no idea of grace, 


is perpetually diſguſting. His innkeepers 
andparſons are the groſſeſt of their profeſſion ; 
and his gentlemen are awkward when they 


mould be at their eaſe. 


_ The Grecians had grace in every thing, in 
| poetry, in oratory, in ſtatuary, in architec- 
ture, and probably in muſic and painting. 
The Romans, it is true, were their imitators; 


but having grace too, imparted it to their 
copies, Which gave them a merit, that almoſt 
raiſes them to the rank of originals. Ho- 


race's Odes acquired their fame, no doubt, 
from the graces of his manner, aud purity of 


his ſtyle; the chief praiſe of Tibullus and 
Propertius, who certainly cannot boaſt of 


more meaning than Horace's Odes. 
Waller, whom YQU. proſcribe, Sir, owed 


3 N 
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his reputation to the graces of his manner, 
though he frequently ſtumbled, and even fell 
fat: but a few of his ſmall pieces are as 
graceful as poſſible: one might ſay, that he 
excelled in painting ladies in enamel, but 
could not ſucceed in portraits in oil large as 
life. Milton had ſuch ſuperior merit, that I 
will only ſay, that if his Angels, his Satan, 
and his Adam, have as much dignity as the 
Apollo Belvedere, his Eve has all the deli- 
cacy and graces of the Venus of Medici, as 


his deſcription of Eden has the colouring of 


Albano. Milten's tenderneſs imprints ideas 
as graceful as Guido's Madonnas; and the 
Allegro, Penſeroſo, and Comus, might be 
denoted from the three Graces; as the Ita- 
lians give ſingular titles to two or r three of 
Petrarch's beſt ſonnets. 

Cowley, I think, would have had grace 
(for his mind was graceful) if he had had 


any ear, or if his taſte had not been vitiated e 


by the purſuit of wit; which, when it does 
not offer itſelf naturally, degenerates into 
tinſel or pertneſs. Pertneſs is the miſtaken 
2 of grace, as pedantry produces 


| 1 E „ erroneous 
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erroneous dignity; the familiarity of the one, 
and the clumſineſs of the other, diſtort, or 
prevent, grace. Nature, that furniſhes ſam- 
ples of all qualities, and in the ſcale of gra- 
dation exhibits all poſſible ſhades, affords us 
types that are more appoſite than words, 
The eagle is ſublime, the lion majeſtic, the 
ſwan graceful, the monkey pert, the bear ri- 
.diculouſly awkward. I mention theſe as 
more expreſſive and comprehenſive than | 
could make definitions of my meaning ; but 
I will apply the ſwan only, under whoſe 
wings I will ſhelter an apology for Racine, 
_ whoſe pieces give me an idea of that bird. 
The colouring of the ſwan is pure, his atti- 
tudes are graceful, he never diſpleaſes you 
when failing on his proper element. His 
feet may be ugly, his notes hiſſing, not mu- 
fical, his walk not natural; he can ſoar, but 
it is with difficulty. Still the impreſſion the 
ſwan leaves is that of grace — ſo does Racine. 
Boileau may be compared to the dog, 
"whoſe ſagacity is remarkable, as well as its 
fawning on its maſter; and its ſnarling at 
thoſe. it diſlikes, If Boileau was too auſtere 


o 
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to admit the pliability of grace, he compen- 
ſates by ſenſe and propriety. He is like (for 
J will drop animals) an upright magiſtrate 
whom you reſpect; but whoſe juſtice and 
ſeverity leave an awe, that diſcourages fami- 
liarity. His copies of the ancients may be 
105 ſervile but if a good tranſlator deſerve 
| praiſe, Boileau deſerves more: he certainly 
does not fall below. his originals; and, Son- 
E fidering at what period he wrote, has greater 
merit ſtill. By. his imitations he held out to- 
his countrymen models of taſte, and baniſhed 
| totally the bad. taſte of his predeceſſors. For 
his Lutrin, replete with excellent poetry, 
wit, humour, and ſatire, he certainly was not 
obliged to the ancients. Excepting Horace, 
how little idea had either Greeks or Romans 
of wit and humour! Ariſtophanes and Lu- 
cian, compared with moderns; were, the one 
a blackguard, the other a buffoon. In my 
eyes, the Lutrin, the Diſpenſary, and the 
Rape of the Lock, are ſtandards of grace and N 
elegance, not to be paralleled by antiquity 1 
and eternal reproaches to Voltaire, whoſe in- 
delicacy in the Pucelle degraded: bim as 
* . much; 
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much, when compared with the three au- 
thors I have named, as his Henriade leaves 
Virgil, and even Lucan, whom he more re- 
ſembles, by far his ſuperiors. The Dunciad 
is blemiſhed by the offenfive images of the 
games, but the poetry appears to me admir- 
able; and though the fourth book has ob- 
ſcurities, I prefer it to the three others. I: 
has deſcriptions not ſurpaſſed by any poet that 
ever exiſted; and which ſurelya writer merely 
ingenious will never equal. "The lines on 
Italy, on Venice, on Convents, have all the 
grace for which I contend, as diſtin from 
poetry, though united with the moſt beanti- 
ful; and the Rape of the Lock, befides the 
. originality of great part of the inv 'ention, is a 
ſtandard of graceful writing. 
In general, | believe that what 1 call grace, 
is denominated elegance: but by grace 1 
mean ſomething higher. I will explain my- 
ſellf by inſtances; Apollo is . Mer- 
cury elegant. 
Petrarch perhaps ces his whole merit to 
the harmony of bis numbers, and the graces 
of his ſtyle. They conceal his poverty of 
9 ZN 1 meaning, 
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meaning, and want of variety, His com- 
plaints too may have added an intereſt, 
which, had his paſſion been ſucceſsful, and 
had expreſſed itfe}f with equal ſameneſs, i 
would have made the number of his ſonnets 
inſupportable. Melancholy in poetry, I am 
inclined to think, contributes to grace, when 
it is not diſgraced by pitiful lamentations, ſuch 
as Ovid's and Cicero's in their baniſhments. 
We reſpe& melancholy, becauſe it imparts a 
ſimilar affection, pity. A gay writer, who. 
ſhould only expreſs ſatisfaction without va- 
riety, would ſoon be nauſeous. 

Madame de Sevigne ſhines both in grief 
and gaiety. There i is too much of forrow _ 
for her daughter's abſence; yet it is always 
expreſſed by new turns, new images; and 
often by wit, whoſe tendernefs has a melan- 
choly air. When the forgets her concern, 
and returns to her natural diſpoſition, gaiety, 
every paragraph has novelty: her alluſions, 
her applications, are the happieſt poſſible. 
She has the art of making you acquainted | 
with all her acquaintance ; and attaches you 
een to che ſpots the inhabited, Her lan- 
=" WP boost 
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guage is correct, though unſtudied; ard 
when her mind is full of any great event, ſhe 


intereſts you with the warmth of a dramatic 
writer, not with the chilling impartiality of 
an hiſtorian, Pray read her accounts of the 


death of Turenne and of the arrival of King 


James in France, and tell me whether you 
do not know their perſons, as if you had 


lived at the time. For my part, if you will 


allow me a word of digreſſion (not that | 


have written with any method), I hate the 
cold impartiality recommended to hiſtorians , 


ff vis me flere, dolendum ef? primum ipſi tibi — 


but that I may not wander again, nor tire, 


nor contradict you any more, I will finiſh 
now; and thall be glad if you will dine at 


Strawberry-Hill.next Sunday, and take a bed 
there; when I will tell you how many more 
parts of your book have pleaſed me, than 
have ſtartled my opinions, or, perhaps, pre- 
judices. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient, humble ſervant, 
Honk. WALPOLE. 


P. S. Be ſo 3 as to let me know, by. a 
line by the poſt to Strawberry-Hill, whether. I 
ſhall have the pleaſure of ſeeing you on Sunday. 

| LXXLV, 
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CXXIV. ANECDOTES OF THE STREETS, 
| There is a French book called Anecdotes. 
Kues des Paris, I had. begun a ſimilar 
; work, © Anecdotes of the Streets of Lon- 
F don.“ 1 intended, in imitation of the French 
original, to have pointed out the ſtreets and 
| houſes where any remarkable incident had 
| happened. But I found the labour would be 
co great, in collecting materials from va- 
nous reſources: and J abandoned the deſign, 
after having written about ten or twelve 
N pages. | 8 | 
; LXXV. BONS-MOTS, 
I have made a collection of the witty ſay- 
| ings of Charles II. I have alſo a collection 
of bons- mots, by people who only ſaid one 
p witty thing in the whole courſe of their 
RO EE 

Charles II. hearing a high character of a 
preacher in the country, attended one of his 
ſermons. Expreſſing his diſſatisfaction, one 
of the courtiers replied, that the preacher was 
applauded to the ſkies. by his congregation. 
„Aye,“ obſerved the King,“ 1 ſuppoſe þ his 


| xonſenſe ſuits their nonſenſe,” 
LXXVI. 
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IXXVI. SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

George the Firſt did not underſtand Eng- 
lith, George the Second ſpoke the language 
pretty well, but with a broad German ac- 
cent. My father © bruſhed up his old La. 
tin,“ to uſe a phraſe of Queen Elxabeth, in 
order to converſe with the firſt Hanoverian 
ſovereign: and ruled both kings in ſpite « of 
even their miltrefles. 


XXVII. GEORGE I. 


I can tell you, from unqueſtionable au. 
thority, a remarkable fact generally ſuſpe&- 
ed, but not accurately known. The count 
Koningſmark, who aſſaſſinated Mr. Thynne 
in Pall-mall, afterwards became an admirer 
of the wife of the Electoral Prince of Ha- 
nover, who was to ſucceed to the Engliſh 
throne by the ſtyle of George I. The prince 
was often abſent in the army, and Koningf- 
mark was ſuſpected to have occupied his 
place. The Elector being enraged at the 
real or ſuppoſed inſult, ordered Koningſmark 
to be ſtrangled. When George II. made his 

firſt | Journey to Hanover, he ordered ſome re. 
pairs 
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urs in the palace, and the body was found 


under the floor of the princeſs' dreſſing- room. 


It is ſuppoſed the firſt cauſe of ſuſpicion 
| role, from Koningſmark's hat being found 


: 1 the apartment of the princeſs. Dr. Hoad- 
er, in his “ Suſpicious Huſband,” intro- 
ces a ſimilar incident while the lady re- 


; mains immaculate. This pleaſed George the 


econd, who was convinced of his mother's 
| :nnocence, It is whimſical that this prince 


| often expreſſed his anger by throwing down 


| his hat, and kicking it about the room. 
George I. was, however, ſeparated from 
his wife; and there was no queen in his 


eign. He had two miſtreſſes. One was 


| \Litg Schulenberg, afterwards created Duchels 


| of Kendal, a tall, thin gawky. The other 


was the Countels of Platen, who was created 


Counteſs of Darlington; and who, for ſize, 
might have been compared to an elephant 
and caſtle. This couple of rabbits occaſioned 


much jocularity on their firſt importation, 


LXXVIII. UNIVERSITIES, 


King William aſked Mr, Locke how Jong 


he 
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he thought the revolution principles mig 
laſt in England. The philoſopher infarct 
„Till this generation ſhall have paſſed away, 
and our univerſities ſhall have had time t 
breed a new one.“ Many things I diſapprove 
in our univerſities, where the country gentle- 
men are educated in toryiſm by tory clergy. 


LXXIX. HISTORY. 


Smollet $ Hiſtory of England was written 
in two years, and is very defective. 

Thinking to amuſe my father once, after 
his retirement from the miniſtry, I offered to 
read a book of hiſtory. Any thing but hi 

tory,” ſaid 1955 « for hiſtory mult be falſe.” 


| Lxxx. STYLE, 


With regard to ſtyle, J think Addiſon far 
| ori to Dryden—and. Swift! is much more 
correct. 8 

Every newſ paper is now written in a gocd 
ſtyle. When I am conſulted: about ſtyle, | 
often ſay, Go to the chandler's ſhop for 
ſtyle. 


Our common converſation is now in 3 
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f zood ſtyle. When this is the caſe, by the 
natural progreſs of knowledge, writers are 
apt to think they muſt diſtinguith themſelves 
by an uncommon ſtyle — hence elaborate 
ſtiffneſs, and quaint brilliance. Had the au- 
thors of the ſilver age of Rome written juſt 
| as they converſed, their works would have 
| vied with thoſe of the golden age. What a 
© prodigious labour an author often takes to 


with curious flowered borders, uncommon 
induſtry is exerted—only to ruin the effect. 


LxXXXI. TAMuk. 
Much of reputation depends on the ꝓeriod 
in which it ariſes. The Italians proverbially 
| obſerve, that one Ha of fame depends on 


gloom. Open the ſhutters, and the general 
diffuſion of light attracts no notice. 

LXXXIII. TRIFLES. 
Literature has many revolutions, If an 


| deſtroy his own reputation! As in old prints 


| that cauſe. In dark periods, when talents - 
| appear, they ſhine like the ſun through a 
ſmall hole in the window-ſhutter. The 

ſtrong beam dazzles amid the ſurrounding 


auth 
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author could ariſe from the dead, after a hun- 
dred years, what would be his ſurpriſe at the 
adventures of his own works! I often ſay, 
Perhaps my books may be + in 
Paternoſter-Row.” 5 

The name of Haratio I diſlike. It is PR 
atrical; and not Engliſh. I have, ever ſince 
I was a youth, written and ſubſcribed Horace, 
an Engliſh name for an Engliſhman. In al! 
my books (and perhaps you will think of the 
numeroſus Horatius) I fo ſpell my name. 

I always retain the 70 on my letters, and 
IT think the omiſſion an impropriety. The 
mere name is too naked, while the old ad- 
dreſſes were too prolix. We do not now ad- 
dugſs an Earl as Right Honourable ;” the 
bare title is thought more than right” ho- 
nourable, | 


 LXXX$HI, BISHOP HOADLEY. 
Biſhop Hoadley was a true whig. He once 
preached a ſermon on the anniverſary of the 
| Reſtoration, and printed it with this witty 
title, The Reſtoration no Bleſſing without 
the Revolution,” He uſed to expreſs ſome 
ofa Contempt 


( 
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contempt for the univerſities; and obſerved, 


as an. inſtance of their great progreſs in learn- 


ing, that the one had publiſhed Shakeſpear, 


and the other Hudibras *. 


IxxxIv. SECRET 8 
1 obſerve that Sir John Sinclair, in his 


book on the revenue, builds much on Bo- 
| lingbroke's aſſertions, which, as s proofs, amount | 


| to nothing. 


| the throne. Lord Orrery, ſecretary to the 
Pretender, had a penſion from Sir Robert 


The lord, his ſucceſſor, who wrote the life of 


that, the better. You are an honeſt man, 
and that is enough, ” 


| . Hanmer's Dr. Greys. 
LXXXV. 


Some have confidently Alerted. chat Sir 
| Robert Walpole's large ſecret ſervice mo- 

| ney went to newſpapers ; while, in fact, it 
| was neceſſary in order to fix this family on 


Walpole of two thouſand pounds a year. 


Swift, took Lord Orford aſide in the Houſe 
| of Peers, and told him he had made ſtrange 
| diſcoveries in his father's papers. « Aye,” 
ſaid Lord Orford, . but the leſs you ſpeak of 
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IxXXXV. FACTION CONFUTFD BY FACTS, 
It was not Lord Bath, but Lord Egmont, 


who wrote the famous pamphler, Faction 
confuted by Facts.“ 


LXAXXVI, PRINCESS DOWAGER OF WALES, 
The king had quarrelled with Bute before 


he came to the throne; it was his mother, 


the princeſs dowager, who forced her ſon to 
_ employ that nobleman. I am as much con- 
vinced of an amorous connexion between B. 


and the P. D. as if I had ſeen them together. 
The P. D. was a woman of ſtrong mind. 


When ſhe was very ill, ſhe would order her 


carriage, and drive about the ſtreets, to ſhew 


that ſhe was alive. The K. and Q. uſed to 


_ :go and ſee her every evening at eight o'clock; 


but when ſhe got worſe they went at ſeven, 
pretending they miſtook the hour. The 


night before her death they were with her 


from ſeven to nine. She keeped up the con- 
verſation as uſual, went to bed, and was 
found dead in the morning. She died of the 
evil, which quite conſumed her. 


LXXXVII. 
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UXXXVII. MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 
Here is a liſt of curious articles, which I 
intended for other Numbers of my Miſcella- 
neous Antiquities, if that publication had 
been encouraged. | 
Original Remonſtrance from General 
| _ to King Charles II. concerning the 
Plan of Government he was to follow, 1660. 

2. Co. Letter from Air. William Neve 
to Sir Thomas Holland, touching the Death 
and Funeral of James J. 

3. Co. Singular Letter from Sir John 
Stanhope, 17 April, 1507; a en of the 
court bribery of the times. 

Co. Letter from the Ducheſs of Cleve- 
und to King Charles II. from the original in 
Lord Berkſhire's hands, Paris 1678. 

5. Co. Nine Letters from the celebrated 
Earl of Rocheſter to his Counteſs. 

6. Deſcription of a curious MS. temp. H. 
VI.; with a French Poem addreſſed by the 
Earl of Shrewſbury to that king's queen. 

7, (Printed Tract.) A Relation of Lord 
Nottingham's Embaſſ to Spain 1604, by 

Vos I. F Robert 


Edward II. 
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| Robert Treſwell, Somerſet Herald, 1605, 
4to. e 1 | | 
8. Co. The Bee, a Poem, * the Ear) of 
Eſſex, 1 598. | 

9. A Letter of News fic om 1 Cromwell, 
634. 

10. Co. A ſingular Letter from a rich 
Heireſs upon her Marriage. 


11. (Printed Tract.) AMaſque; in which 
Prince Charles acted, 1636. 


12. Extracts concerning the wardrobe of 


13. Co. of a long and curious Letter of 
Father Peter, Confeſſor of James II. to Fa- 
ther La Chaiſe, Confeſſor of Lewis XIV. on 
the State of Affairs in England, dated iſt. 
March, 1687. 
14. Original Letter of Oliver Cromwell 
to his Wife, after the Battle of Dunbar, 
1650. 
15. Co. Letter from Sir Edward Redet, 
Father of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
16. Co. Singular Letter from Sir Symonds 
d' Ewes, 1625. 
7 Relation of the Duke of Bucking- 


ham's 
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nam's Entertainment in France 1671, and 
iome Notes, &c. by Lord Clarendon. — A 
moſt remarkable account of the murder of 
Lady Leiceſter by her Lord. 
18. Co, Letters from Queen Mary to Ladle 
Ruſſell, Widow of Lord Ruſſell, from the 


Originals in the Poſſeſſion of the Duke of 


Bedford. 
19. Original Leiter from Queen Kathe- 


ine Par, the Year ſhe died, 1548, to the 


Lord High Admiral Seymour, her Huſband. 

20. Letter from Lady Haſtings to Cardi- 

nal Pole. | 
Original Letter from Lady Hunting- 

ap to Cardinal Pole. 

| 22, Another Original Letter to Cardinal 

Pole. 


23. The Original Expence Book of the 


Marquis of Buckingham, the moſt magnifi- 


cent Peer of his Time, 1622 ct ſeq. as kept 
by his Treaſurer, (From this large volume 
only extracts ſhould be made.) 


LXXXVIII. LIFE OF MRS, BELLAMY. 


I have been reading a book called Mrs. 
Bellamy's Apology for her Life. To my 
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certain knowledge one half of it is falſe; and 


J therefore believe the whole is in the like 
predicament. | 


LXXXIX. JUNIUS; 


I was informed, by Sir John Irwine, that 
one day, when he was at Mr. Grenville's, 


Mr. G. told Sir John, that he had that 


morning received a letter from Junius, ſay— 


ing, that he eſteemed Mr. G. and might 
ſoon make himſelf known to him. This 
affords me proof poſitive that the celebrated 
author of thoſe letters could not be Mir, 
Grenville's ſecretary, as was reported &. 


I really 


* Mr. Almon's recent diſcovery on this topic, in his 
uſual inaccurate way of iþ/e dixit, without any reference or 
authority, may be the truth, but is certainly very improba- 


ble. A young Iriſhman, author cf the Letters of Junius! 


This embryo Burke would infallibly have been produced in 


public life, as his talents deſerved. The maſculine maturity 


of the ſtyle indicates an experienced writer. The tone is that 
of a man converſant in public affairs. Why die in an ob- 
ſcure ſituation, in the Eaſt Indies, when a mere diſcovery of 
his own ſecret would have inſured fame and fortune ? Incre- 
dulus odi. The wwhig reſembles the ſtyle of Junius ut how 
many ſucceſsful imitations of his ſtyle have appeared! It is 


caſy 
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id really ſuſpect Single-ſpeech Honiton to 
have been the author, from the following 
circumſtance. One day, at a houſe, whets 
he happened to be, he repeated the contents 
of that day's Junius; while, in fact, the 
printer had delayed the publication till next 
day. Hamilton was alfo brought forward by 
Lord Holland ; and it is remarkable, that Lord 
Holland, though very open to contre, 1 is not 
once mentioned. 

Garrick, dining with me, told me, that, 
having been at Woodfall's, he learned that 
the Junius of that day would be the Jaft. 
Upon which, hurrying to St. James's, he re- 
ported this intelligence to ſeveral people. 
Next day he received a letter from Junius, 
informing him that, if he uſed ſuch freedoms, 
a Ietter to him ſhould appear. From this 
Garrick concluded that the author was about 
the court. 


_ eaſy to ape any Ante bot to found a new ſtyle of Gngular 
force and dignity is a different matter! | 

Among mere conjectuies, the following may have its 
p! ace. The title is, „The Letters of Junius. Stat neminis 
umbra. Junius is the umbra, the tranſlation, of Young 
only. Nor can the motto refer to the Bate, then in an acme 


of ſplendour, 
F. 1 e bo- 
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XC. BOLINGBROKE AND MARLBOROUGH. 
Lord Bolingbroke diſcovered a foible of 
the great Duke of Marlborough, that he de- 


lighted in tying Miſs Jennings's garters. 
When he repeated the ſtory, he uſed to add, 


„What is known to women is Known to 


the world.“ 


Af. © PORTRAITS OF MARY QUEEN OP 


SCOT'S., 


The falſe portraits of Mary Queen of 


Scots are infinite—but there are many ge- 


nuihe, as may be expected of a woman who 


was Queen of France, Dowager of France, 


Queen of Scotland. I have a drawing by 


Vertue, from a genuine portrait unengraved. 
That artiſt was a papiſt and a Jacobite, and 
idoliſed Mary. At Lord Carleton's deſire, 


and being paid by him, Vertue engraved a 
pretended Mary, in that nobleman's poſſeſ- 
ſion, but Joudly declared his diſbelief. Vet 


has this portrait been copied in Freron's cu- 


rious Hiſtolre de Marie Stuart, Londres (Pa- 
Tis), 1742, 2 2 vols. 12mo, and in many other 


works; 
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works; while the genuine Mary by Vertue, 
with the ſkeleton and her age, has not been 
re- engraved. 

The world is generally averſe 

To all the truth it fees or hears, 

Put ſwallows nonſenſe and a lie 

With greedineſs and gluttony, _ 

So ſays Hudibio2, I believe; for I quote 


from memory. 


XCII., MR. TOWNLEY'S HUDIBRAS. 


Speaking of Hudibras, it was long eſteemed 
an impoſhbility to give an adequate tranſla- 
tion of that ſingular work, in any language; 
ſtill more in French, the idiom of which is 
very remote from the conciſeneſs of the ori- 
ginal. To our aſtoniſhment, Mr. Townley, 
an Engliſh gentleman, has tranſlated Hudibras 
into French, with the ſpirit and conciſenels 
of the original, 


XCIIT, 5 SQUIRRELS AND MICE — LORD | 

-  PEMBROKE, 5 
Regularly aſter breakfaſt, in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, at leaſt, Mr. Walpole ufed to mix 
ET 3 
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bread and milk in a large baſon, and throw it 
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out at the window of the ſitting- room, for 
the ſquirrels; who, ſoon after, came down, 
from the high trees, to enjoy their allowance. 
This inſtance of tamen als and confidence, led 
to one yet eee ee related by Mr. 
Walpole. 

When I viſited the old Earl of Pembroke, 
at Wilton, he would always, before dinner, 


cut a ſlice of bread into ſmall dice, and ſpread 
them on the chimney-piece of the dining- 


room. I was at fitit ſurprifed at this cere- 
mony, till I ſaw. a number of mice creep 


from inviſible crevices, to partake the Earl's 


unuſual hoſpitality, 
That nobleman had ſeveral eccentricities. 


He one morning took it into his head to daub 


with colours the cheeks and eyes cf his fine 
ſtatues. Tranſported with the novelty of his 


creation, he ran in queſt of the ladies, to 


ſhew them this ſurpriſing improvement. 
Meanwhile a waggiſh youth, his relation, 
had extended the colouring to ſome other 


parts. Walk in, ladies, it is life itſelf,” 
ſaid the old earl. His ſurpriſe, and the con- 


fuſion 
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fuſion of the women, may be caſily ima- 
gined. 


XCIV. BIOGRAPHIA. 


] had happened to ſay that the Biographia 
Yitannica was an apology for every body. 
This reached the ears of Dr. Kippis, who 
was publiſhing a new edition; and who re- 
torted that the life of Sir Robert Walpole 
ſhould prove that the Biographia was not an 
apology for every. body. Soon after I was 
furprifed with a viſit from the Doctor, who 
came to ſolicit materials for my father's life, 
You may gueſs I very civilly refuſcd. 


XCV. CONNO!SSEURS. 
Dr. Ducarel was a poor creature. He 
was keeper of the library at Lambeth; and I 
wanted a copy of that limning there, which 
is prefixed to my Royal and Noble Authors. 
Applying to the Doctor, J found nothing 
but delays. I muſt purchaſe his works, and 
take ſome of his antiques at an exorbitant 
price, &c. Completely diſguſted, I applied 
to the Archbiſhop himſelf, who immediately 
permitted a drawing to be taken. 


Sir 
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Sir K M* & is another poor creature of : 
connoiſſeur, He is, in truth, a mere dealer 
in antiquities, and ſome of them not che 
moſt | genuine. 


x6vi. | FONTENELLE. 


Fonte alle in his old age, was very deaf, | 
and was always attended in company by a 
nephew, a talkative, vain young man. When 
any thing remarkable had eſcaped Fonte- 
nel!.'s auditory nerve, he uſed to apply to his 
nepii-w, © What was faid?” This cox- 
comb :yould often anſwer, Uncle, I faid —” 
Bah! was the conſtant retort of the philo- 
lopher. 
- XOvVIL, INFIDELITY. 
Fontenele's Dialogues on the Plurality of 
Worlds, firſt rendered me an infidel. Chriſ- 
tianity, and a plurality of worlds, are, in my 
opinion, irreconcileable. Indeed, one would 
be puzzled enough to reconcile modern diſ- 
coveries on this globe alone, with any divine 
revelation. I never try to make converts; 
but expect and claim to enjoy my own opi- 
nion, and other people may enjoy theirs. It 
18 


6 
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s my Bill of Rights. If a religious ſyſtem 
be infallibly true, and inſpired by heaven 
itſelf, what human effort can injure it? In- 
tolerance is, ip facto, a proof of falſehood. 
Truth, far from being too delicate to be 
touched, is ſtrengthened by oppoſition and 
diſcuſſion. Yet, in what country is a fair 
oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed religion per- 
mitted? Are not fame, rewards, emolu- 
ments, wholly on the ſide of the prieſthood ? 
Ought they not to be open to all perſuaſions? 
One man gets an archbiſhopric, and ten 
thouſand a year, for aſſerting a ſyſtem per- 
haps falſe. He who could even mathemati- 
_ cally, if poſſible, demonſtrate its falſehood, 
would only run a riſk. of being burnt. Is. 
this truth? Is this equality of diſcuſſion > 
O fye, gentlemen ! firſt lay down your pre- 
ferments, and then argue. Arguments from. 
_ ſelf-intereſt are of no avail with the wiſe. 
But as diſintereſtedneſs and poverty were the 
very foundations of your ſyſtem, ſo ſelf- inte- 
reſtedneſs and wealth will be its ruin, 
Atheiſm I diſlike, It is gloomy, uncom- 
bortable; and, in my eye, unnatural and 
irrational. 
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irrational. It certainly requires more credu- 
lity to believe that there is no God, than to 
believe that there is. This fair creation, thoſe 
magnificent heavens, the fruit of matter and 
chance! O impoſſible : 85 

I go to church ſometimes, in order to in- 
duce my ſervants to go to church. J am no 
hypocrite. I do not go in order to perſuade 
them to believe what I do not believe myſelf. 
A good moral ſermon may inſtruct and be- 
nefit them. L only ſet them an example of 
liſtening, not of believing. | 


xc VIII. METHODISM. = 

My neighbour, Mrs. ***, is a rank me- 
thodiſt. She torments all the pariſh. She 
wanted me to turn away an old ſervant, be— 
cauſe he had two baſtards. I pity her huſ- 

band. A man, occupied with India and 

China, to he plagued with a methodiſt wife 
She wants to convert him. This China, in- 
deed; is a bad doſe. Hundreds of millions who 
have never heard of Chriſt and Judea, nor of 
Mahomet and Arabia! Even the Salvator 
Huna, die to no purpoſe! To ſave the 
| hundredth 
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hundredth part of the hundredth part of a 
fraction of mankind ! What an inſult to the 
faith! We ought to have a cruſade againſt 
thoſe Chineſe, and baptize them in their 
blood, by all means. The ſhocking infi- 
dels! 8 ” 

XCIX. ARMSTRONG'S WORKS. 

Dr. Armſtrong's Poem on Health is very 
well. I was induced t'other day to glance at 
his own collection of his works in two ſmall 
volumes. His pride is moſt diſguſting. If 
you believe him, there was no judge of poetry 
in England—except himſelf. An author 
ſhould either know, or ſuppoſe, that there 
are in this enlightened country thouſands of 
readers, who might perhaps write as well as 
himſelf, on any topic; but who, at any rate, 
may be ſuperior judges, though they be too 
lazy to call their taſte into active exertion. 
His proſe is quaint and unintereſting ; often 
puerile.— I only remember his objection to 
the phraſe /ubjef matter, which is juſt. His 
tragedy has no incidents, and the language is 
all in a flutter. His inter, in imitation of 
Shakſpeare, deſerves to be better known. _ 
| C. ORIGINAL 
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©. ORIGINAL LETTER, ON IMPROVEMENT: 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE *, EC, 


"Hines 1 received your book, Sir, I ſcarce 


ceaſed from reading till I had finiſhed it; ſo 
admirable I found it, and fo full of good 
ſenſe, brightly delivered. Nay, I am pleated 
with myſelf too, for having formed the ſame 
opinion with you on ſeveral points, in which 
we do not agree with the generality of men. 


On ſome topics I confeſs as frankly I do not 
concur with you; conſidering how many 
you have touched, it would be wonderful it 


we agreed on all, for I ſhould not be ſincere 
if I ſaid I did. There are others on which I 


Have formed no opinion, for I ſhould give 
myſelf an impertinent air with no truth, if I. 


_ pretended to have any knowledge of many 
ſubjects, of which, young as you are, you 
ſeem to have made yourſelf maſter. Indeed 
I have gone deeply into nothing, and there- 
fore ſhall not diſcuſs thoſe heads on which 
we differ moſt, as probably I ſhould not de- 
* The book alluded to was written in early youth, and 


has many juvenile crude ideas, long fince abandoned by its 
author. 


5 | 3 | fend 
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fend my opinions well. There is but one 
part of your work to which I will venture 
any objection, though you have conſidered it 
much, and I little - very little indeed with 
regard to your propoſal, which to me is but 
two days old. I mean, your plan for the 
improvement of our language, which I allow 


has ſome defects, and which wants correction 


in ſeveral particulars. The ſpecific amend- 
ment which you propoſe, and to which I ob- 
ject, is the addition of a's and 2's to our ter- 
minations. To changes for @ in the plaral 2 
number of our ſubſtantives and adjectives, 
would be ſo violent an alteration, that I be- 


lieve neither the power of Power, nor the 


power of Genius, would be able to effe& it. 
In moſt caſes I am convinced that very ſtrong 
innovations are more likely to make impreſ- 
ſion than ſmall and almoſt imperceptible 
differences, as in Religion, Medicine, Poli- 
tics, &c. ; but I do not think that Language 
can be treated in the ſame manner, eſpeci- 
ally in a refined age. When a nation firſt 
emerges from barbariſm, two or three maſ- 
terly writers may operate wonders; and the 
1 fewer 
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fewer the number of writers, as the number 
is ſmall at ſuch a period, the more-abſolute is 
their authority. But when a country has 
been poliſhing itſelf for two or three centu- 
ries, and when conſequently authors are in- 
numerable, the moſt ſupereminent genius (or 
whoever is eſteemed fo,” though without 
ſoundation), poſſ-fles very limited empire, 
and is far irom meeting implicit obedience, 
Every petty writer will conteſt very novel 
inſtitutions; every inch of change in any lan- 
guage will be diſputed ; and the language 
will remain as it was, longer than the tri- 
bunal, which ſhould dictate very heteroge- 
neous alterations. | 

With regard to adding @ or 5 to naſal CON- 
a conſider, Sir, ſhould the uſage be 
adopted, what havoc would it make; All 
our poetry would be defective in metre, or 
would become at once as obſolete as Chaucer ; | 
and could we promiſe ourſelves, that we 
ſhould acquire better harmony, and more 
rhimes, we ſhould have a new crop of poets 
to replace Milton, Dryden, Gray, and Jam 
ſorry you will not allow me to add, Pope? 
| | You 
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You might enjoin our proſe to be reformed, 


38 you have done by the Spectator in your 
###®##%, but try Dryden's Ode by 1 8 


new intention. 


[ beg \ your pardon for theſe trivial obſery 7 
| tions. T1 aſſure you I could write a letter 


| ten times as long, if I were to ſpecify all I 
like in your work, 1 more than like moſt of 


it; and | am charmed with your glorious 


love of liberty, and your other humane and 


noble ſentiments. * by „ * * * * 
«„ M1 „ * * * # 4 * * $& 


It is as great as uncommon, and gives me 


as good an opinion of your heart, Sir, as 
your book does of your great ſenſe. Both 
aſſure me that you will not take ill the li- 
berty L have uſed in expreſſing my doubts 


on your plan for amending our language, or 


for any | may uſe in diſſenting from a few 
ther ſentiments in your work; as I ſhall in 


what | think your too low opinion of ſome 
of the French writers, of your preferring 


Lady Mary Wortley to Madame Sevigne ; 
and of your cſteeming Mr. Hume a man of 


a deeper and mere ſolid underſtanding than 


Vol. I. G | Mr. 
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Mr. Gray. In the two laſt articles it is im- 
poſſible to think more differently than we 
do. In Lady Mary's Letters, which I never 
could read hut once, I diſcovered no merit of 
any ſort; yet J have ſeen others by her (un- 
publiſhed) that have a good deal of wit; and 
for Mr. Hume, give me leave to ſay, that [ 
think your opinion, hat he might have ruled 
a /iate, ought to be qualified a little, as in the 
very next page you ſay—h:s Hiſtory is a mere 
apology for prerogative, and a Very weak one. 
Tf he could have ruled a ſtate, one muſt pre- 
ſume at beſt that he would have been an 
able tyrant—and yet I ſhould ſuſpect that a 
man who ſitting cooly in his chamber could 
forge but a weak apology for prerogative, 
would not have exerciſed it very wiſely. I 
knew perſonally, and well, both Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Gray; and thought there was no 
degree of compariſon between their under- 
ſtandings—and, in fat, Mr. Hume's writ- 
ings were fo ſuperior to his converſation, that 
I trequeatly ſaid he underſtood nothing till 
he had written upon it. What you ſay, Sir, 
of the diſcord in his hiſtory from his love of 
prerogative, 
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prerogative, and hatred of churchmen, flat- 
ters me much, as I have taken notice of that 
very unnatural diſcord in a piece | printed 
ſome years ago, but did not publiſh, and 
which I will ſhew to you when I have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you here; a ſatist action 1 

ſhall be glad to 1 whenever you will let t 
me know you are at leiſure after the begin- 
ning of next week. I am, Sir, with great 
2 and eſteem, your obedient, humble 


Hon WI rer 


Strawber + Hill June 22,1 785. 


Cl. LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

The reaſon why Lord Clieſterfield could 
not ſucceed at court was this. After he re- 
turned from his embaſly at the Hague, he 
chanced to engage in play at court one night, 
and won 1500 l. Not chooling to carry ſuch. 
a ſam home, at ſo late an hour, he went to 
the apartment of the Countels of Suffolk, 
the royal miſtreſs, and left the money with 
her. The Queen's apartments had a window 
wh ich looked into the ſtair-cale leadin g to thoſe 


G2 | ot 
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of the Counteſs, and ſhe was informed of the 
tranſaction. She ruled all, and poſitively ob- 
jected to Cheſterfield ever being named, 


eit. COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. 


This Counteſs of Suffolk had married Mr. 
Howard; and they were ſo poor, that they 
took a reſolution of going to Hanover, before 
the death of Queen Anne, in order to pay 
their court to the future royal family. Such 
was their poverty, that, having invited ſome 
friends to dinner, and being diſappointed of a 
ſmall remittance, ſhe was forced to ſell her 
hair to furniſh the entertainment. Long 
wigs were then in faſhion; and her hair, be- 
ing fine, long, and fair, produced twenty 
pounds. 

Sir Robert Walpole never paid any court 
to Lady Suffolk; a circumſtance which 
greatly recommended him to Queen Caro- 
line. Upon Mr. Howard's becoming Earl 
of Suffolk, by his brother's death, he wiſhed 
to reſcue his wife, but dared not attempt it 
in the verge of the court. Once he formed 
the plan to carry her off, as ſne went to 

Hampton- 
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Hampton- court palace, but the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, and his brother, Lord Ilay, carried her 
out in a poſt- chaiſe, at 3 o'clock in the 
morning. 5 
The tory. party withing to try if Lady 
Suffolk had any intereſt, prevailed on her to 
requeſt that Lord Bathurſt ſhould be made 
an earl. it was refuſed, and the party loſt 
all hopes. 
eilt. MISS BALLENDEN. 

The Prince, afterwards: George II. wa 
Jefperately in love with Miſs Ballenden, who: 
hated him. Mrs. Howard went between 
them, but not. ſuccceding, the Prince was 
torced to content himſelf with the mediatrix, 
who was not pretty, but very agreeable. 

Miſs Ballenden was exquiſitely beautiful, 
and as great an ornament to the court of 
George I. as her countrywoman, Miſs Stuart, 
had been to that of Charles II. She was the 
daughter of Lord Ballenden, and married: 
Colonel Campbell, afterwards Duke of Ar- 
gyle. 8 
After her marriage, * former royal loven,. 

G 3 piqued, 
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piqued by her diſdain, feldom failed to ſtep 
up to her at court, and ſay ſuch cruel things 
that ſhe would colour, and be moſt uneaſy, 
Ungenerous, certainly. as he ought rather to 
have applauded her virtue. Henry IV. of 
France, you know, praiſed the lady who an- 
ſwered him, that the only path to her cham- 
ber ons 8 the church. 


clv, SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


On the death of George I. my father killed 
two horſes, in carrying the tidings to his ſuc- 
ceſſor: and, kneeling down, aſked who 
hould compoſe his Majeſty's ſpeech? The 
King told him to go to Sir Spencer Compton. 
That gentleman, unuſed to public bulineſs, 
was forced to ſend to Sir Robert, to requeſt 
his aſſiſtance in the compoſition. The Queen, 
upon this, aſked the King if it were not bet- 
ter to employ his father's miniſter, who. 
could manage his buſineſs without the help 
of another? My father was inſtantly re- 
appointed. - 

Somebody had told the Princeſs, after- 
"wards Queen Ciroline, that Sir Robert Wal- 

3 pole 
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pole had called her a fat bitch. It was not 
true. But upon ſettling her jointure by 
parliament, when the was Princeſs of Wales, 
and 50, ooo]. being propoſed, Sir Robert 
moved and obtained 100, 00 l. The Prin- 
ceſs, in oreat good-humour, ſent him word 
that the fat bitch had forgiven him. 


cv. FRED ERIC PRINCE OF WAL Es. 
It feems fatal to the Houſe of Brunſwick 
to difplay a conſtant ſucceſſion of quarrels 
between father and fon. George II. had : 
quarrelled with his father. Frederic, Prince 
of Wales, was a worthleſs ſon. The cant of 
liberty, aſſumed by his partiſans, was truly 
ludicrous, as much fo as the Prince's pre- 
tended taſte for poetry and the arts. I recol- 
le& none of his anceſtors eminent in arms: 
and that any of the family ſhould have a real 
taſte for letters, or the arts, would be little. 
fhort of a miracle. | | 5 
| CVI. CORRUPTION. 
In my youth I thought of writing a fatire 
on mankind, but now in my age | think I 
7 © OR ; ſhould 


\ 
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ſhould write an apology for them. Several 
worthy men, whom I know, fall into tuch 


unexpected ſituations, that to me, who know i 


theſe ſituations, their conduct is matter ol 
compaſſion, and not of blame. 
Sir Robert Walpole uſed to ſay, that it 


was fortunate ſo few men could be prime 


miniſters, as it was beſt that few ſhould tho- 
roughly know the ſhocking wickednels of 
mankind. | 5 

L never heard him lay, that all men have 


their prices; and I believe no-ſuch: expreflion 


ever came from his mouth. 


CVII. MAXIM OF GOVERNMENT. 

Sir Robert's grand maxim of government 
was Quieta ne movete ; A maxim quite oppo- 
lite to thoſe of our days. 

VIII. WALPOLE AND MASON. 


I ſhall tell you a great ſecret, the cauſe of 


mp late difference with Mr. Maſon [1785]. 


Lord H. Maſon, and I, uſed often to 


meet together, as we cordially agreed in our 


ſentiments of the public meaſures purſued 
during 
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during this reign. But when the India bill 
of Fox came to be agitated, Maſon took a 
| decided part againſt it; nay, wrote to me 
that, upon this occaſion, every one ought to 
aſſiſt the King; and warmly recommended it 
to me to uſe my influence in that cauſe. | 
Lou may imagine ! was a little ſurpriſed 
at this new ſtyle of my old friend, and the 
. impertinence of giving his advice unaſked. 1 
returned a light, ironical anſwer. As Maſon 
had, in a ſermon preached before the Arch- 
biſhop of Y ork, publicly declared that he 
would not accept of a biftopric, if offered to 
him, I jeeringly told him that | ſuppoſed his 
antipathy to a biſhopric had ſubizded. He 
being alſo the firſt promoter of the Vork 
allociations (which I never approved), 
added, that 1 fuppoſed he intended. to ute that 
fool W#*#*# as a tool of popularity. For 
WX is ſo ſtupid that he cannot even write: 
Engliſh - and the firſt York aſſociation paper, 
which is written by W. **, is neither lenſe 
nor grainmar. 
'To return to Tot H. He was ſo Ob- 
- noxious to the court that, when his mother, 
latel . 
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lately died, the Queen did not ſend a meſſage 
to his Counteſs, to ſay that the would call 
on her; though this be always done in eti- 
quette to 2 counteſs, and as conſtantly refuſed. 
In conſequence Lord and Lady H. never 
went near the court. But when Fox's India 
bill came to the Houſe of Lords, Lord H, 
probably by Maton's fuggeſtions, remained 
fo the very laſt of the queſtion, and mnch 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf againſt it. The conſe- 
quence was, that, a few days aſter, Lord I. 
called on me, to ſay that the King had ſent 
him a meſſage, requeſting his acceptance ot 
the embaſſy to Spain: and he concluded with 
begging my advice on the occaſion. I told 
him at once that, ſince the King had ſent 
ſuch a meſſage, I thought it was in fact beg- 
ging pardon : „and, my Lord, I think you 
mult go to coutt, and return thanks for the 
offer, as you da not accept it.“ But lo and be- 
hold! in a day or two Lady H. was made 
lady of the bedchamber to the Queen ; and 
Lord H. was conſtantly agg in the 
drawing-room. g 
Soon after Maſon, in auother letter, alked 
be, | me 
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me what I thought of Lord H.'s becoming 
ſuch a courtier, &c. I was really ſhocked 


to ſee a man, who had profeſſed fo much, 


treat ſuch a matter ſo lightly; and returned a 


pretty ſevere anſwer. Among other matters, 
1 ſaid ironically, that, ſince Lord H. had 
piven his cap-and- dagger ring to little maſter, 
he (Maſon) need no longer wonder at my 
love for my buſt of Caligula. For Lord II. 
aled formerly always to wear a feal-ring,. 


with the cap of liberty between two daggers, 


when he went to court: but he gave it to a 
httle boy upon his change. And I, thoug]. 
a warm friend of republicaniſm *, have a 
ſmall butt of Caligula in bronze, much ad- 
mired tor its ſine workmanſhip. 


The contequence of theſe differences has 


been, that we call on each other, but are on; 
the coldeſt terms, 


1 ougit to have mentioned that Mr. Ma 
fon, in his latter epiſtle to me, condoled with: 


— 


me on the death of my brother, by which E 


lolt 14001. a year. In my anſwer I told him 


* Such were Mr, Walpole's preciſe words in 1735 1 


Tempera mutantur, et nos mutamur in illiss 


there 
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there was no room for condolence in the at. 
fair, my brother having attained the age of 


ſeventy- ſeven; and 1 myſelf being an old 


man of ſixty-eight, fo that it was time for 
the old child to give over buying of baubles, 


I added, that Mr. Maſon well knew that the 


place had been twice offered to me for my 
own life, but I had refuſed, and left it on the 
old footing of my brother's 

Maſon too has turned a kind of a courtier, 


tans zh he was formerly fo noted, that, being 
gil . 3 


one of the King's chaplains, and it being his 
turn to preach before the royal family, the 


Queen ordered another to perform the office. 
But when this ſubſtitute began to read 


prayers, Maſon alſo began the fame ſervice. 


He did not ſay whether he proceeded; but 
this 1 had from his own mouth; and as it 


happened in the chapel at St. James's, it is 
ſurpriſing the town did not know it. Maſon 


in conſequence reſigned the chaplainſhip. 


Maſon has fix or eight hundred a year, 


arifing from a living to which he was pre- 
ſented by the Earl of Holderneſs, and from 
his York. proband. In my laſt letter to him, 


1 aſbed 
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| aſked if ſupernumerary church. offices were 
not among the articles of Mr. Pitt's reform? 
do think that Maſon changed his fentiments 
from a ſilly hope of ſeeing his favourite 
ſcheme, of parliamentary reform, proſper in 
Mr. Pitt's hands, but which that giddy boy 
afterwards ſo notoriouſly juggled. I never- | 
theleſs muſt regard the change as flat apoſtaſ Ys 
for Pitt was then aCting in tormal oppolition 
to the conſtitution of his country, being the 
only miniſter who ever wanne the Houſe 
of Commons. 


oix. FOX'S INDIA BILL. 


In my opinion! Mr. Fox's India bill was 
not only innocent, but ſalutary. In a con- 
verſation with Fox, I obferved that all 
the arguments brought againſt that bill, of 
its forming a new power in the conſtitution, 
&c. had been formerly urged, as appears from 
Burnet, againſt the conſtituting of a board of 
trade in William's reign : a meaſure which 
was, however, carried into effeR, and has not 
been attended with one bad conſequence. 

The following 1 heard with my own ears 


at 
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at a nobleman's table: After dinner I ha- 


pened to outſtay all the company, except 


two French gentlumen. One of them aſked 
his lordthip if he knew Mr. Fox? The no- 
bleman anſwered —** A little, as people in 


the world know each other.” The French 
_ gentleman then ſaid, that he was juſt ſetting 


out for France, ſo had not time to fee Mr. 
Fox; but he begged his Jordthip to tell him, 
that it was the univerſal opinion in France, 
of the beſt judges of the ſubject, that this bill 


_ prefented the only plan which could ſecure 


India to England; and that its conſequences 
were ſo apparent, that in France they were 


generally dreaded 


The preſent views of the French [1785] 
are evidently to diveſt us of India, as they 
have done of America. Our fleet muſt of 


courſe decline; and in that caſe France hopes 


to dictate tq us,on all occaſions, though the 


jealouſy of other powers may prevent its con- 
queſt of this country. Naval power is, in all 


events, the moſt uncertain and precarious of 


any, as all hiſtory conſpires to evidence, Ire- 


land, by the infamous juggling of the Pro- 
poſitions,” 
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poſitions,“ has loſt all confidence in this 
country. Were our ſhipping and commerce 
to decline, all is loſt, for vur deots [wallow 


our revenue. | 
cx. GRA. 

Gray was a deiſt, but a violent enemy of 

atheiſts, tuch as he took Voltaire and Hume 
to be; but, in my opinion, erroneoully. 

The quarrel between Gray and me aroſe 
from his being foo ſerious a companion. + 
had juſt broke looſe from the reſtraints of the 
univerſity, with as much money as | could 
ſpend, and I was willing to indulge myſelf. 
Gray was for antiquities, &c. while I was 
for perpetual balls and plays. The fault was 
mine. . | 


Gray was a little man, of very ungainly 


| appearance. 


ent. CONTRADICTION. 


The preſent * does not keep the oth 
of January, though the laſt did. A ſtrange. 


contradiction, when all is confidered. But 

his only aim ſeems to be that of oppoſition to 

os grandfather, who d——d his mother for 
a b——þ, 
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he heard that ſhe had the 


| cog 
CXII. A MODERN WHIG. 


Lord B. a whig His celebrated brother 
is indeed a warm one. But, hark in your 
ear, Lord B. under the maſk of whiggery, is 
the King's correſpondent for Scotch affairs! 
Divide et impera is the favourite maxim: all 
family and party diſtinctions are confounded. 
Lord B. is, however, a mere changeling. 
1 am plagued with his correſpondence, which 
is full of ſtuff. I ſay nothing of his fawning 
letter to Pitt, alledging his friendſhip with 
his father, and ſoliciting a place. Heaven de- 
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fend us from ſuch whigs! Vet he writes to 
me as if I did not know him. 


— 
. — Q— —— 


EP IRE 5 oa 


<p ao 


cxIII. WHIGS AND TORIES. 


— 


We muſt thank the whigs for all the proſ- 
perity of our country. The tories have only 
| thrown us into diſagretable criſes. It is riſible 

to hear the latter boaſt of the public happi- 

neſs, which is wholly the work of their an- 
tagoniſts. They are ſo abſurd as to regret 
the national freedom, the ſole lource of the 
wealth 
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wealth on which they fatten. Sic Dos von 
y N 


wbis mellificatis apes! Had the tories ſue- 
ceeded at the revolution, or acceſſion, this 


fair country would have been another Spain ; 
the defolate abode of nobles and priefts. 


What has rendered it the wonder and envy. 


of Europe? Freedom. One would wonder 
that any man ſhould confpire againſt the ge- 


neral felicity—but this infatuation arites from 


the eſprit du corps, which can even produce 


mental blindneſs can inſtigate its unhappy 
evotee to deſtroy the hen that lays the 


golden eggs. 


XIV. WILLIAM III. 


William III. is now termed a ſcoundrel, 


but was not James II. a fool? The character 
of William is generally conſidered on too 


{mall a ſcale. Jo eſtimate it properly, we 


muſt remember that Louis XIV. had formed 
a vaſt ſcheme of conqueſt, which would have 
overthrown the liberties of all Europe, have 
ſubjected even us to the caprice of French 
prieſts and French harlots. The -exti pation. 


of the proteſtant religion, the abolition of all 
Vol. I. H „ 
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civil privileges, would have been the infalli- 
ble conſequence. I ſpeak of this ſcheme not 
as 2 partiſan, but from the moſt extenſive 
reading and information on the topic. I ſay 


that William III. was the firſt, if not ſole 


cauſe of the complete ruin of this plan of ty- 
ranny. The Engliſh revolution was but a 
| ſecondary object, the throne a mere ſtep to- 
Wards the altar of European liberty. William 
had recourſe to all parties merely to ſerve this 
great end, for which he often expoſed his own 
life in the field, and was devoured by conſtant 
cares in the cabinet. 


CXV. REPUBLICS. 

Though I admire republican principles i in 
theory, yet | am afraid the practice may be 
too perfect for human nature. We tried a 
republic laſt century, and it failed. Let our 
enemies try next, I hate political expert- 
ments. 55 . 


ExvI, COMMENTARIES OF AGRIPPINA. 


Tacitus mentions the Commentaries of 
Agrippina, mother of Nero. I wiſh we had 
more 
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more extracts from a work by ſo ſingular an 
author. I ſhould ſuppoſe it was decent, and 
| attempted to palliate her crimes. Yet I ſhould. 
like to have a copy, bound up with Arian's | 
| life of Tilliborus the robber, quoted, if I re- 
; mag by Lucian. _ | 


cxvil. CREDIT, 


I bave no credit any where. How ſhould | 
| 1? I have never ſtooped to the means of ac- 
; quiring it. N 


cxvIII. COWLEY'S MISTRESSES. 
Cowley's catalogue of miſtreſſes ſeems to 


be founded on a poem in the Anthologia 
Italorum. [p. 104. ] 


CXIX., JEST-BOOK BY TACITUS. 
Tacitus is ſaid to have made a collection 
| of jeſts. I doubt not but they were acute 
ones. 


Ccxx. PDissENTING PORTRAITS. 


What Cecal vanity can overwhelm us 
with ſo many portraits of diſſenting teachers ? 
| I muſt cloſe my collection. I am ſick of ſuch 
H 2 trumpery. 
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trumpery. They remind me of a viſionary who 
flouriſned in the laſt century. He was at the 
expence of having a plate engraved, in which 
he was repreſented kneeling before a crucifix, 
with a label from his mouth, Lord Jeſus, 
do you love me?” From that of Jeſus pro- 
_ceeded another label, Yes, moſt illuſtrious, 
moſt excellent, and moſt learned Sigerus, 
crowned poet of his Imperial Majeſty, and 
moſt worthy rector of the univerſity of Wit- 
tenburg, Jes, love . 


XXI. CONTEMPORARY JUDGMENTS. 


Contemporaries are tolerable judges of 
temporary merit, but often moſt erroneous in 
their eſtimate of laſting fame. Burnet, you 
know, ſpeaks of one Prior; and Whit- 
locke of one Milton, a blind man.” Bur- 

net and Whitlocke were men of reputation 
themſelves. But what ſay you of Heath, the 
obſcure chronicler of the civil wars? He ſays 
bone Milton, ſince ſtricken with blindneſs,” 
wrote againſt Salmaſius ; and compoſed “ an 
impudent and blaſphemous book, called 
"66 Iconoclaſtes,” 


CXXII. 
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xxII. FAMILY OF COURTENAY. 


Gibbon's account of the Courtenay fa- "ih 
mily is in his uſual maſterly ſtyle. Look into. 


Miſſon's Travels for a curious epitaph on the . 
laſt lord, who died at Padua. I need not re- | 
mind vou. that he was honoured in the affec- 5 fn | 
tions of Mary and Elizabeth. | 


Anglia quem genuit, fueratque habitura Patronum, 
Cortoneam celſa hc continet arca Ducem, 
Credita caufa necis Regni affectata cupido, 
Reginæ optatum tunc quoque connubium. 
Cui regni Proceres non con ſenſere, Philippo 
Reginam Regi jungere poſſe rati. 
Europam unde fuit Juveni peragrare neceſſe, 
Ex quo mors miſero contigit ante diem. 
Anglia ſi plorat defuncto Principe tanto, 
Nil mirum, domino deficit illa pio. 
Sed jam Cortoneus cœlo frutturque beatis, 
Cum doleant Angli, cum fine fine gemant. 
Cortonei probitas igitur, præſtantia, nomen, 
Dum ſtabit hoc templum, vivida ſemper erunt, 
Angliaque hinc etiam ſtabit, ſtabuntque Britanni, 
Conjuzii optati fama perennis erit, 
Improba Naturz legis Livitina reſcindens, 
Ex æquo juvenes precipitatque ſenes &. | | 
2 cxxIII. 
* Thus tranſlated:—“ This high cheſt contains the Duke 
of Courtenay, born in England, of which country he had a 
3 - proſpect 
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CXXIfI, EPISTLE TO CHAMBERS, 


The Compiler having learned that the ce- 
lebrated epiſtle to Sir William Chambers was 
ſuppoſed to be written by Maſon, very inno- 
cently expreſſed to Mr. Walpole his ſurpriſe 
that Maſon, the general characteriſtic of whoſe 
poeſy is feeble delicacy, but united with a 
pleaſing neatneſs, ſhould be capable of com- 
pofing ſo ſpirited a ſatire. Mr. Walpole, with 
an arch and peculiar ſmile, anſwered, that it 
would be indeed ſurpriſing. An inſtanta— 
| neous and unaccountable impreſſion aroſe 
that he was himſelf the author but delicacy 

prevented the direct queſtion The Com- 
piler has fince heard a ſuſpicion to the ſame 


proſpect of becoming the maſter. The ſuppoſed cauſe of his 
death was his ambition to ſeize the throne, by marrying he 
queen; but the peers would not conſent, preferring Philip, a 
royal huſband. Hence it became neceſſary for the youth to 
travel through Europe; and in conſequence he periſhed by 
a premature death. It is not ſurpriſing that England ſhould 
lament the fate of ſuch a prince, and droop as for the death 
of Wir pious lord. But Courtenay now enjoys the happy 


ſ>ciety of Heaven, while the Engliſh lament and groan 
without end, &c, 


effect, 
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effect, expreſſed by competent judges. There 
is, at any rate, reaſon to believe that Mr. 
Walpole had a thare in that compoſition. 


CXXIV. OPIUM. 

Lam ſurpriſed at the averſion our medical 

men entertain againſt opium. I have had a 

ſevere attack of the gout, and could not ſleep, 

I conſulted my phyſician : he adviſed me not 

to uſe opium. As ſoon as he was gone | {ent 
for ſome. I took it *, have ſlept well, and 

am almoſt recovered. = 


CXXV. ORIGINAL LETTER. 

Strawberry- Hill, July 2), 1785. 
You thank me much more than the gitt 

deſerved, Sir. My editions of ſuch pieces as 
J have left, are waſte paper to me. I will” 
not ſell them at the ridiculouſly advanced 
prices that are given for them; indeed only 
fuch as were publiſhed for ſale, have ] fold at 
all; and therefore the duplicates that remain 
with me, are to me of no value, but when I 
can oblige a friend with them, Of a few of 


* Five grains, if memory may be truſted, 


114 | my 
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my impreſſions I have no copy but my own 
ſet; and as I could give you only an imper- 
fect collection, the preſent was really only a 
parcel of fragments. My memory was in 
fault about the R. and N. Authors; I thought 
1 had given them to you ; I recollect now 
that I only lent you my own copy; but J 
have others in town, and you ſhall have them 
when I go thither. For Vertue's MS. I am 
in no manner of haſte. 

My chief reaſon for calling on you twice 
this week was to learn what you had heard ; 
and I ſhall be much obliged to you for fur- 
ther information, as I do not care to be too 
inquiſitive, leſt I ſhould be ſuſpected of Know- 
ing more of the matter. 

There are many reaſons, Sir, why I can- 
not come into your idea of printing Greek *. 
In the firſt place, I have two or three en- 
gagemente for my preis; and my time Of life 
does not allow ine but to 100K a little way 
ler. In the next, I cannot now go into 


F An edition of Anzcreon had been recommended as a 


new 
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new expences of purchaſe, My fortune is 
very much reduced, both by my brother's 
death, and by the late plan of reformation. 
The laſt reaſon would weigh with me, had [ 
none of the other. My admiration of the 
Greeks was a little like that of the mob on 
other points, not from found knowledge. I 
never was a good Greek ſcholar; have long 
forgotten what I knew of the language; and 
as I never diſguiſe my ignorance of any thing, 
it would look like aflectation to print Greek 


authors. I could not bear to print them 


without owning that I do not underſtand 


them; and ſuch a confeilion would perhaps 


be as much oftentation as unfounded preten- 
ſions. I mutt therefore ſtick to my {impli- 


city, and not go out of my line. It is diffi- 


cult to diveſt one's ſelf of vanity, becauſe 


impoſſible to diveſt one's ſelf of ſelf-love. 
If one runs from one glaring vanity, one is 
catched by its oppoſite. Modeſty can be as 
vain-glorious on the ground, as Pride on a 
triumphal car. Modeſty, however, is pre- 
ferable; for ſhould ſhe contradict her pro- 
feſſions, ſhe ſtill Keeps her own ſecret, and 

does 
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does not hurt the pride of others. Adieu, 
Sir. J am, very ſincerely, | 
Your obedient, humble ſervant, 


Hor. WALPOLE, 


cx XVI. GIBBON, 

The fuſt volume of Gibbon's Hiftory is 
fo bighly finiſhed, tha it reſembles a rich 
piece of painting in enamel. Ihe ſecond 
and third volumes are of inferior compoli- 
tion., The three - laſt ſeem to me in 2 
medium, between the firſt volume and the 
two next. 


CXXVII. | STUPID STORIES. 

A ſtupid ſtory, or idea, will ſometimes. 
make one laugh more than wit. I was once 
removing from Berkeley -ſquare to Straw- 
berry-hill, and had fent off all my books, 
when a meſſage unexpectedly arrived, which 
fixed me in town for that afternoon, What 
to do? I defired my man to rummage for a 
book, and he brought me an old Grub- ſtreet 
thing from the garret. The author, i in ſheer 
Ignorance, not humour, diſcourſing of the 


diffculty 
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difficulty of ſome purſuit, ſaid, that even if a 
man had as many lives as a cat, nay, as many 
lives as one Plutarch is ſaid to have os he 
could not accompliſh it, This odd 4%¼ pro. 
129 ſurpriſed me into vehement laughter. 
Lady ** * is fond of ſtupid N She 
repeats one of a Welch ſcullion wench, 
who, on hearing the ſervants ſpeak of new 
moons, aſked gravely what became of all the 
old moons. 
Mifs * &, with. a ſweet face, and innocent 


mouth, ſings Hlaſb-ſougs. The contralt is ir- 
reſiſtible. 


cxxVIII. WALPOLE NO AUTHOR. 

J do not look upon myſelf as an author. 
1 may lay, without the vain affectation of 
modeſty, that I have done nothing. My 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, al- 
moſt any bookſeller could have drawn up. 
My chief compilation, the Anecdotes ot 
Painting in Eng gland, is Mr. Vertue's work, 
not mine. | | 

Vertue's manuſcripts were in great confu- 
ſion. I drew up an index, and loſt it. 
: Another 
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Another ſuffered the ſame fate. I thought 1 
was bewitched; and even trembled tor the 
third. . . 
N oxxix. rox. 
What a man Fox is! After his long and 
exhauſting ſpeech on Haſtings's trial, he was 
feen handing ladies into their coaches, with 
all the gaiety and prattle of an idle gallant. 


xxx. BOOK-MAKING. 

Never was the noble art of book- making 
carried to ſuch high perfection, as at preſent. 
Theſe compilers ſcem to forget that people 
have libraries. One vamps up a new book 
of travels, conſiſting merely of diſguiſed ex- 
tracts from former publications. Another 
fills his pages with Greek and Latin extracts 
from Ariſtotle and Quintilian. A third, if 
poſſible, more inſipid, give us long quotations 
from our poets, while a reference was enough, 
the books being in the hands of cvery body. 
Another treats us with old French ana in 
maſquerade; and, by a ſingular fate, derives 
advantage from his very blunders, which 
make the things look new. Pah! I, and an 
| amanuenſis, 
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zmanuenſis, could ſcribble one of thoſe books 
in twenty-four hours. 


CXXXI. FRENCH PHILOSOPHERS. 


I admire Voltaire and Helvetius. Rouſſeau 

I never could like. Take much affectation, 
and a little ſpice of frenzy, and you compole 
his perſonal character. I ſound the French 
philoſophers ſo impudent, dogmatic, and in- 
truſive, that I deteſted their converfation. Of 
all kinds of vice 1 hate reaſoning vice. Uu 
principled themſelves, they affected to dictate 
morality and ſentiment. The great, from 
vain-glory and want of ideas, encouraged their 
preſence: but they always reminded me of 
the ſophiſts, hired to aſſiſt at Roman enter- 
tainments. And what reafoning! Every. 
Frenchman ought to be taught logic and ma- 
| thematics, that his mind may acquire ſome 
ſolidity. Their character is ſo impetuous, 

that what with us is ſenſation, is with them 
paſſion. The real philoſophers of antiquity 
were diſtinguiſhed for their moderation, a 
radical mark of knowledge and wiſdom; and 
they treated the popular religion with re- 


ſpect. 
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ſpect. Our new ſeR are fanatics againſt re- 
ligion: and ſurely of all human characters a 
fanatic philoſopher is the moſt incongruous, 
and of courſe the moſt my ludicrous. 


CXXXII. FACE- PAINTING. 


Lady Coventry, the celebrated beauty, 
killed herfelf with painting. She bedaubed 
herſelf with white, fo as to ſtop the perſpira- 
tion. Lady Mary Wortley Montague was 
more prudent : ſhe went often into the hot 
bath, to ſcrape off the paint, which was al- 
moſt as thick as plaſter on a wall, 


oxxXIII. VOLTAIRE AND ROLT. 
Voltaire ſometimes fell into ſtrange miſ- 
takes. One Rolt, an obſcure author, hav- 
ing publiſhed a hiſtory of the war of 1741, 
a ſubject alſo treated by the French philoſo- 
pher, Voltaire wrote to him the moſt fawn- 
ing letters, * him the firſt hiſtorian of 
the age 
CXXXIV. MOTHER or VICES. 
The Duke of Orleans, the Regent, had 
Four daughters, diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
the 
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the Four Cardinal Sins. A wag wrote on 
their mother's tomb, Cy gif? P O:/rvite, © Here 
lies Idleneſs, which, you know, is termed 
the mother of all the vices. 


CXXXV. INNOCENT Xl. 


The Pope, to whom James II. ſent his 
embaſſy, was poſſeſſed of much ſhrewdneſs 
and prudence ; and juſtly regarded the reſto- 
ration of the Catholic ſyſtem in England as 
an impoſſibility. Caſtlemain, the ambaſſa- 
dor, was inflated with his maſter's infatu- 
ation, and had long requeited a ſpecial au- 
dience, in order to propoſe deciſive ſteps. 
Diſguſted witn the Pontiff's coolneſs, he at 
laſt demanded an audience of leave : and be- 
ing ſpeedily admitted, he pronounced a long 
harangue, rather reproaching the Pope for 
his indifference in ſo important a buſineſs. 
The Pope having heard him with great /ang 
froid, at laſt anſwered, ** Sir, the air of Italy 
is rather dangerous to foreign conſtitutions. 
I beg you will have a reverend care of your 
health, and I wiſh you a good journey.” 

It was faid on this occaſion that only two 

things 
3 
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things were neceſſary to ſecure the tranquil- 
lity of Europe; that the King of England 

ſhould turn Proteſtant, and the e Ro- 
man Catholic. 


CKXXVI::: PATRONAGE. 


Patronage of authors is an antiquated fa- 
ſhion, and at preſent means nothing. It is 
{till repeated by rote among a few young or 
1gnorant writers, as an echo dies away by de- 

grees into an unmeaning ſound. The public 
favour is deemed a ſufficient recompence ; 
but after the caſes you have mentioned I 
think differently. . Nothing, for inſtance, 
can be more unjuſt than that an author, who 
has profeſſedly written for the general taſte, 
and has in conſequence derived great emolu- 
ments from his works, ſhould have a penſion ; 
- while another, who has confined his toil to 
mathematics, or other abſtruſe purſuits, con- 
feſſedly uſcful and highly meritorious, but 
not adapted to much fale, goes wholly unre- 
warded, This caſe evinces that a penſion is 
à mere piece of vain- glory in the govern- | 
ment, Which deſires to have 1 it recorded that 


ſuch 
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uch and ſuch an eminent writer was pen- 
ſioned. In France things are very different. 
Voltaire has no penſion; but many a plod- 
ding uſeful man has. In our national lite- 


rary ſocieties the members pay an annual 


ſum: in France they receive an annual 
ſum. | j | . 
In all things we have the mercantile ſpirit 
of monopoly. A few faſhionable writers 
monopoliſe the public favour: and merit is 


nothing if not introduced to notice by tlie 


faſhionable cabal. Merit is uſeleſs: it is in- 
tereſt alone that can puſh a man forward. 
By dint of intereſt one of my coach-horſes 
might become poet-laureat, and the other, 
phyſician to the houſehold. They might 
eaſily appoint deputies, as was done in the re- 
gency bulinels. 


CXXXVII, MATHEMATICS, 


The profound ſtudy of matheinatics ſeems 
to injure the more general and uſeful mode 


of reaſoning, that by induction. Mathema- 


tical truths being, ſo to ſpeak, palpable, the 


moral feclings become leſs ſenſitive to impal- 
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pable truths. As when one ſenſe is z carried 


to great perfeCtion, the others are uſually leſs 


acute; ſo mathematical reaſoning ſeems, in 
ſome degree, to injure the other modes of ra- 
tiocination. Napier (who was not a lord, 
as I am admoniſhed, ſince I publiſhed my 


Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors) 
wrote nonſenſe on the Revelations. So dil 
Newton on the ſame book, and the pro- 
phecies of Daniel. Now Dr. South, you 


know, uſed to ſay, that the Revelations 
either found a man mad, or left him ſo. I 


ſay nothing of Newton's Chronology. He 


builds, I believe, upon one Chiron, without 


proving that Chiron, or the Argonauts, ever 


exiſted. Mythology is too profound for me. 


I know not if Chiron were man, or horſe, 
or both. 1 only know he is no acquaint- 
ance of mine. h 


| CXXXVITT. SACERDOS. 


Mr. Goſtling, a clergyman of Canterbur * 


was, I am told, the writer of an admirable 
parody on the noted grammatical line, 


Bifrons, atque Cuſtos, Bos, Fur, Sus, atque Sacerdos. 
1 It 
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It runs thus: 
Bifrons ever when he preaches; 
Cuftos of what in his reach is. 
Bos among his neighbour's wives; 
Fur in gathering of his tithes. | 
Sus at every pariſh-feaſt 3 
On Sunday, Sacerdos, a prieft. 


XXXIX. ARCHITECTURAL SOLECISM. 

A ſoleciſm may be committed even in ar- 
chitecture. The ruin in Kew Gardens is 
built with ACt-of-Parliament brick *. 


* EXL. FRENCH CHARACTER, 
I viſit Paris often, and have conſiderably 
ſtudied the French character. In indivi- 
duals it is often excellent; but taken in ge- 
neral it diſguſts by its petulance and vanity. 
The French have always been diſſolute in 
their amours, and are thus led to aſſail the 
chaſtity of foreign women, the moſt unpar- 
donable of all affronts to fathers, brothers, 


huſbands, and lovers, This, and thitr ne = 


An act paſſed, forty or fifty - years ago, to fix the 
| _ preciſe length, breadth, and thickneſs, of each brick. ' he 
old Roman bric..$, &c. &c. are of a very different form. 
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tulant overbearing conduct, prevent their 
conqueſts from being laſting. Yes, I ſwear 
to you by the Sicilian veſpers, they can never 

be of much duration. 


CXLI. CELLINI'S BELL. 

One of the pieces in my collection which 
] the molt highly value, is the ſilver bel! 
with which the popes uſed to curſe the ca- 
terpillars; a ceremony | believe now aban- 
doned. Lahontan, in his travels, mentions 
a like abſurd cuſtom in Canada, the folemn 
excommunication, by the biſhop, of the 
turtle-doves, which 81 eatly injured the PO” | 
tations, 

For this bell I exchanged with the Mar— 
quis of Rockingham all my Roman coins in 
large braſs. The relievos, repreſenting ca- 
terpillars, butterflies, and other infects, are 
- wonderfully executed. 

Cellini, the artiſt, was one of the moſt 
extraordinary men in an extraordinary age. 
His life, written by himſelf, is more e amuſing 
than any novel I know. 


CXLIL. 
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CXLII, ENVY. 


Envy, though one of the worſt and 
meaneſt of our paſſions, ſeems ſomehow na- 
tural to the human breaſt. This ſentiment 
is well expreſt by a French poet, in a drama 
on the baniſhment of Ariſtides. 


je ne le connois point; Je Vexile a regret; 


Mais que ne jouit il de ſa gloire en ſecret ? 


CXLIII, SULLY'S MEMOIRS. 


It is hiſtory, Madam : you know how 
_ the tale goes, ſaid Cardinal Mazarine to the 
Queen Dowager of France. But in nore— 


ſbect is hiſtory more uncertain than in the 


deſcription of battles. Sully obſerves, that 
when, after the battle of Aumale, the officers 
were ſlanding around the bed of Henry IV. 
not two of all the number could agree in their 
account of the engagement, 

Though the original folio edition of Sully's 
Memoirs be very confuſed in the arrange- 
ment, it is worth while to turn it over for 
many curious particulars. The account of 
his embaſſy to James [. is particularly inte- 

0 wellig. 
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reſting, and Jays open the politics of that day 
with a maſterly hand. 

It appears, from Sully” $ original work, that 
Henry IV. intended that all Europe ſhould 
be compoſed into fifteen dominations, ſo as to 
form one vaſt republic, peaceful in itſelf, and 
capable at all times of pacifying all its conſti - 
tuent ſtates. This ſcheme was to be adjuſted = 
in ſuch a manner, that each ſtate would find 
it moſt for its own intereſt to ſupport 1 it on all 
occaſions. „ 

I have marked a paſſage in the firſt volume, 
p. 31, full of terrific truth. Look at it. 
Les plus grandes, magnifiques, et ſerieuſes 
affaires d' Eſtat tirerent leur origine, et leurs 
plas violens mouvements, des niaiſeries, ja- 
louſies, envies, et autres bizareries de la 
cour; et fe reglent plutoſt ſur icelles, que 
ſur les meditations et conſultations bien di- 
gerces, ny ſur les conſiderations. d' honneur, 
de gloire, ny du foi.” THE MosT GRAND, 
MAGNIFICENT, AND SERIOUS AFFAIRS OF 
STATE DERIVE THEIR ORIGIN, AND THEIR 
MOST VIOLENT MOVEMENTS, FROM THE 
SLILLINESS, JEALOUSIES, ENVIES, AND 

| OTHER 
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OTHER WHIMS OF THE COURT; AND ARE 


RATHER REGULATED BY THESE, THAN 


BY MEDITATIONS, AND WELL-DIGESTED 


CONSULTATIONS, OR BY CONSIDERATIONS | 


OF HONOUR, GLORY, OR GOOD FAITH.” 


CXLIV. SCEPTICISM AND CURIOSITY. 


Chi non ſa niente, non dubita di niente, 


„% He who knows nothing, doubts of no- 
thing,” ſays an Italian proverb. Scepticiſm 


and curioſity are the chief ſprings of know 


ledge. Without the firſt we might reſt con- 

tented with prejudices, and falſe information : 
without the ſecond the mind would become 
indifferent and tor pid. 


CXLV. SIR JOHN GERMAIN. 


I ſhall tell you a very fooliſh but a true 
ſtory. Sir John Germain, anceſtor of Lady 


Betty Germain, was a Dutch adventurer, who 
came over here in the reign of Charles II. 


He had an intrigue with a counteſs, who was 


divorced, and married him. This man was 
ſo ignorant, that being told that Sir Matthew 
Decker wrote St. Matthew's goſpel, he firmly 

14 | believed 
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believed it. I doubted this tale very much, 
till I aſked a lady of quality, his deſcendant, 
about it, who told me it was moſt true. She 
added, that Sir John Germain was in conſe- 
quence ſo much perſuaded of Sir Matthew's 
_ piety, that, by his will, he left two hundred 
pounds to Sir Matthew, to be by bim diftri- | 
buted among the Dutch paupers in London. 

When Sir John Germain was on his death- 
bed, his lady defired him to receive the ſa- 
crament. * Do you think,“ ſaid he, « that 
it will do me any good?”'—< Certainly,” 
the anſwered. He took it; and, after half 
an hour, ſaid to her, © My dear, what was 
that little thing yoa made me take? You 
ſaid it would do me good; but I do not feel 
a bit better.“ 15 . 


CXLVI. VIRTUOSI, 


Virtuoſi have been long remarked to have 
little conſcience in their favourite purſuits. 
A man will ſteal a rarity, who would cut off 
his hand rather than take the money it is 
worth. Yet in fact the crime is the ſame. 
Mr. ** & is a truly worthy clergyman, 
who 
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who collects coins and books. A friend of 
mine mentioning to him that he had ſeveral - 
of the Strawberry-hill editions, this clergy - 
man faid, ** Aye, but I can ſhew you what 
it is not in Mr. Walpole's power to give 
you.” He then produced a liſt of the pic- 
tures in the Devonſhire, and other two col- 
lections in London, printed at my preſs. I 
was much ſurpriſed. It was, I think, about 
the year 1-64, that, on reading the fix vo- 
lumes of © London and its Environs,“ I or- 
dered my printer to throw oft e copy for 
my own uſe. This printer was the very man 
who, after he had left my ſervice, produced 
the noted copy of Wilkes's Effay on. Wo- 
man. He had ſtolen one copy of this Iſt ; 
and I muſt blame the reverend amateur for 
purchaſing it of him, as it was like receiving 

flolen goods. | 


CXLVII. ORIGINAL. LETTER. 
Strawberry-hill, Sept. 17, 1785. 

You are too modeſt, Sir, in aſking my ad- 

vice on a point, on which you could have no 
better guide than your own judgment. It I 
OE. preſume 
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preſume to give you my opinion, it is from 
zeal for your honour. I think it would be 
below you to make a regular anſwer to ano- 
nymous ſcribblers in a magazine. You had 
better wait to ſee whether any formal reply 


is made to your book, and whether by any 
avowed writer, to whom, if he writes ſenſibly | 
and decently, you may W to make 


an anſwer. | 
Still, as you ſay you have been ail, 


I ſhould not wiſh you to be quite ſilent, 


though I ſhould like better to have you turn 


ſuch enemies into ridicule. A foe who miſ- 


quotes you ought to be a welcome antagoniſt. 
He is ſo humble as to confeſs, when he cen- 
ſures what you have nat ſaid, that he cannot 


confute what you have faid—and he is fo 
kind as to furniſh you with an opportunity of 
proving him a liar, as you may refer to ' your 


| book to detect him. 


This is what I would do: 1 would ſpecify 


in the ſame magazine, in which he has at- 


tacked you, your real words, and thoſe he 
has imputed to you, and then appeal to the 
equity of the reader. You may gueſs that 


the 
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the ſhaft comes from ſomebody whom you 


have cenſured, and thence you may draw a 


fair concluſion that you had been in the right 
to laugh at one, who was reduced to put his 


own words into your mouth, before he could 
find fault with them; and having ſo done, 
whatever indignation he excited in the reader 


muſt recoil on himſelf, as the offenfive paſ- 


ſages will come out to have been his own, 


not your'ss You might even begin with 


loudly condemning the words, or thoughts, 


imputed to you, as if you retracted them — 
and then, as if you turned to your book, and 


found you had faid no ſuch thing there, as 


what you was ready to retract, the ridicule 
would be doubled on your adverſary. SOmMe- 


thing of this kind is the moſt I would ſtoop 


but I would take the utmoſt care not to 


betray a grain of more anger than is implied 
in contempt and ridicule. Fools can only 


revenge themſelves by provoking, for then 


they bring you to a level with themſelves. 
The good ſenſe of your Work will ſupport 


it, and there is ſcarce a reaſon tor defending 


it, but by keeping up a controverſy, to make 
” $a it 
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it more noticed: for the age is ſo idle and in- 
different, that few objects ſtrike, unleſs par- 
ties are formed for and againſt them. 1 re- 
member many years ago adviſing ſome ac- 
quaintance of mine who were engaged in the 
direction of the Opera, to raiſe a competition 
between two of their ſingers, and have papers 
written pro and con—for then numbers would 
vo to clap and hiſs the rivals reſpectively, 
who would not go to be pleaſed with the 
muſie. | 5 | 
Dr. Lort was chaplain to the late arch- 
biſhop, Sir, but I believe is not ſo to the 
_ preſent, nor do I know whether at all con- 
nected with him. I do not even know where 
Dr. Lort is, having ſeen him but once the 
whole ſummer. lam acquainted with ano- 
ther perſon, who I believe has fone intereſt 
with the preſent archbiſhop ; ; but þ conclude 
that leave muſt be aſked to conſult the parti- 
cular books, as probably indiſeriminate acceſs 
could not be granted. 
I have not a ſingle correſpondent left at 
Paris. The Abbé Barthelemi, with whom 
1 was very intimate, behaved moſt unhand- 
N 
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ſamely to me after Madame du Deffand's 
death; when I had acted by him in a manner 
that called for a very different return. He 
could have been the moſt proper perſon to 
apply to; but I cannot aſk a favour of one, 
to whom I had done one, and who has been 
very ungrateful. 1 might have an opportu- 
nity, perhaps, e'er long, of making the in- 
quiry you deſire, though the perſon to whom 
I muſt apply is rather too great to employ ; 
but if 1 can bring it about, I will; for J 
ſhould have great pleaſure to aſſiſt your pur- 
ſuits, though, from my long acquaintance 
with the world, I am very diffident of mak- 
ing promiſes that are to be executed by others, 
however ſincerely | am myſelf, 
Sir, your obedient, humble ſervant, 


HoR. WALPOLE. 


cxLVIII. BOLINGBROKE'S GRATITUDE. 


Bolingbroke, to ſhew his gratitude to my 
father for permitting him to return to Eng- 
land, endeavoured to ſupplant the miniſter by 
means of the royal miſtreſſes but George II. 

was 
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was ruled by his queen, and not by his miſ- | 
trefles. Queen Caroline, indeed, deſerved 
the favour ſhe enjoyed. So attentive was | 
ſhe to her huſband, that he could not walk | 
through the gardens, without her calling for 

Her cloke, and following him, even when ſhe 
had a cold, or was otherwiſe indiſpoſed. 


ex. SWIFT. - 

Swift was a good writer, but had a bad 

heart. Even to the laſt he was devoured by 
ambition, which he pretended to deſpiſe. 
Would you believe that, after finding his op- 
poſition to the miniſtry fruitleſs, and, what 
galled him ſtill more, contemned, he ſum- 
moned up reſolution to wait on Sir Robert 
Walpole? Sir Robert ſeeing Swift look pale 
and ill, inquired the ſtate of his health, with - 
his uſual old Engliſh good humour and ur- 
banity. They were ſtanding by a window 
that looked into the court-yard, where was an 
ancient ivy dropping towards the ground. 
„ dir,” ſaid Swift, with an emphatic look, 
I uam like that ivy; I want ſupport.” Sir 
Robert anſwered, + Why then, doctor, did 
9 . | vou 
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you attach yourſelf to a falling wall ?” Swift 
took the hint, made his bow, and retired. 

CL. ATTERBURY. 
Atterbury was nothing more nor leſs than _ 
a jacobite prieſt, His writings were extolled 
by that faction, þut his letter on Clarendon' TH 
| Hiſtory | is truly excellent. 


CLI. GEORGE 1. 

On a journey to Hanover the coach of 
George J. breaking down, he was obliged to 
take ſhelter in the next country-houſe, which 
belonged to a gentleman attached to the ab- 
dicated family. The King was of courſe . 
ſhewn into the beſt room ; where, in the 
| moſt honourable place, appeared—the por- 
trait of the Pretender. The poſſeſſor, in great 
confuſion, was about to apologiſe by pleading 
obligations, &c. when the King ſtopped him, 
by ſaving, with a ſmile of indifference, 
Upon my word it is very like the family.“ 


CLII. WILLIAM DUKE OF CUMBER LAND. 
William, Duke of Cumberland, gave pro- 


miſes 
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miſes of talents that were never r ben liel. 
One day he had given ſome offence to his 


royal mother, and was remanded to the con- 


finement of his chamber. After what the 
Queen thought a ſufficient duration of his 
puniſhment, ſhe ſent for him. He returned 
in a very ſullen humour. What have | 
you been doing?“ ſaid the Queen. Read- 
. e book? - The New Teſ- 

tament.“ “ Very well. What part?“ — 
« Where it is aid, Wiman, why trouble/? 


thu me? 


CLIII. DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, 


I am told that the ſecret letters between 
Queen Anne and the Ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, in the firſt glow of their paſſion, are 
ſtill extant in a certain houſe in the Green 
Park. They uſed to correſpond under feigned 
and romantic names. When this intenſe 
friendſhip abated, the Ducheſs was certainly 
more in fault than the Queen. Such was 
the equality produced by their intiinacy, that 
almoſt the ſole remaining idea of ſuperiority 
remained with her who had the advantage in 

perſonal 
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perſonal charms and in this there was un- 
fortunately no compariſon. The Ducheſs 
became ſo preſumptuous that ſhe would 
give the Queen her gloves to hold, and 
on taking them again would affect ſud- 
denly to tura her head away, as if her royal | 


_ miſtreſs had peripires ſome  diſagreeable 
effluvia 
CLIV. LADY SUNDON. 


Lady Sundon was bribed with a pair of 
diamond ear-rings, and procured the donor a 
good place at court, Though the matter was 
notoriouſly known, the was ſo imprudent as 
to wear them conſtantly in public. This be- 
ing blamed in a company, Lady Wortley 
Montague, like Mrs. Candour, undertook 
Lady Sundon's defence. © And pray,” ſays 
ſhe, © where is the harm? I, for my part, 


think Lady Sundon acts wiſely- for does not 


the buſh ſhew where the wine is fold * * + 65 


ctv. POPE. 

Pope received a thouſand pounds from the 
Ducheſs of Marlborough, on condition that 
he would ſuppreſs the character of Atoſſa— | 
yet it is printed. 

Vor. I. K. CLvVI. 


— 
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CLVI. BURNET. 

Biſhop Burnet's abſence of mind is well 
known. Dining with the Ducheſs of Marl- 
borough, after her huſband's diſgrace, he 
compared this great general to Belifarius. 
But,“ ſaid the Ducheſs, eagerly, ** how 
came it that ſuch a man was ſo miſerable, and 
univerſally deſerted ?”'—*© Oh, madam (ex- 


claimed the di/trait eckics), he had ſuch a 
brimſtone of a wife! 


CLvIL. ORIGINAL LETTER *. 


ee 10 Auguſt 18, 17 78 5. 
I am ſorry, dear Sir, that I muſt give you 
unanſwerable reaſons, why I cannot print 
the work you recommend. I have been fo 
much ſolicited ſince I ſet up my preſs to em- 
_ ploy it for others, that I was forced to make 
it a rule to liſten to no ſuch applications. I 
refuſed Lord Hardwicke to print a publica- 
tion of his; Lady Mary Forbes, to print let- 
About a hundred letters of compliment or civility will 
be omitted. Thoſe only are ſelected which contain literary 
fas, or uncommon thoughts, | 
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ters of her anceſtor Lord Eſſex; and the 
Counteſs of Aldborough, to print her fa- 
ther's poems, though in a piece as ſmall as 
What you mention, Theſe I recolle& at 
once, befides others whoſe recommendations 
do not immediately occur to my memory; 
though I dare ſay they do remember them, 
and would reſent my breaking my rule. I | 
will only beg you not to treat me with ſo 
much ceremony, nor ever uſe the word hnum- 
bly to me, who am no ways entitled to ſuch 
reſpect. One private gentleman is not ſu- 
perior to another, in eſſentials; I fear, the 
virtues of an untainted young heart, are pre- 
ferable to thoſe of an old man long conver- 
ſant with the world: and in ſoundneſs of 
underſtanding you have ſhewn, and will ſhew, _ 
a depth which has not fallen to the lot of 


Your ſincere humble ſervant, 
Hor. WALPOLE. 
P. S. I will call on you in a few days, 
and fay more on the particulars of your 
letter. 5 


K 2 SLVIII. 
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CLVIII. HEROISM OF A PEASANT. 
The following generous aCtion has always 


ſtruck me extremely; ; there is ſomewhat even 
of ſublime in it. 


A great inundation having taken place in 
the north of Italy, owing to an exceſſive fall 
of ſnow in the Alps, followed by a ſpeedy 
_ thaw, the river Adige carried off a bridge 
near Verona, except the middle part, on 
which was the houſe of the toll-gatherer, or 
porter, J forget which; and who, with his 
whole family, thus remained impriſoned by 
the waves, and in momentary danger of de- 


ſtruction. They were diſcovered from the 


banks, ſtretching forth their hands, ſcream- 
ing, and imploring ſuccour, while fragments 
of this remaining arch were continually up- 5 
ping into the water. 

In this extreme danger, a nobleman. who 
Was preſent, a count of Pulverini, I think, 
held out a purſe of one hundred ſequins, as a 
reward to any adventurer who would take 

a boat, and deliver this unhappy family. But 
the riſk was ſo great of being borne down by 
the rapidity of the AG; of being daſhed 
n | 
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againſt the fragment of the bridge, or of be- 
ing cruſhed by the falling ſtones, that not 
one, in the vaſt number of ſpectators, had 
courage enough to attempt ſuch an exploit. 

A peaſant, paſſing along, was informed of 
the propoſed reward. Immediately jumping 
into a boat, he, by ſtrength of oars, gained 
the middle of the river, brought his boat un- 
der the pile; and the whole family ſafely de- 
ſcended, by means of a rope. ** Courage!“ 
cried he. No you are ſafe.” By a till 
more ſtrenuous effort, and great ſtrength of 
arm, he brought the boat and family to 


55 Brave fellow, exclaimed the 5 


Count, handing the purſe to him, * here is 
the promiſed recompenſe.“ “ I thall never 
expoſe my life for money,” anſwered the 
peaſant. ** My labour is a ſufficient liveli- 
hood for myſelf, my wife, and children. 


Give the purſe to this poor family, which 
has loſt all. 


oli. SENTIMENT, 


What is called ſentimental writi ng, though 
it be underſtood to appeal ſolely to the heart, 
may be the product of a bad one. One 
would 
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would imagine that Sterne had been a man 
of a very tender heart—yet I know, from in- 
dubitable authority, that his mother, who 
kept a ſchool, having run in debt, on account 
of an extravagant daughter, would have rotted 
in jail, if the parents of her ſcholars had not | 
raiſed a ſubſcription for her, Her ſon had 
too much ſentiment to have any feeling. A 
dead aſs was more important to him than 3 
living mother. - 


CLIX. VERTOT. 

In writing the Hiſtory of the Knights of 
Malta, Vertot had ſent to Italy for original 
materials, concerning the ſiege of Rhodes: 
but, impatient of the long delay, he completed 

his narrative from his own imagination. At 
length the packet arrived, when Vertot was 
ſitting with a friend: he opened it, and threw | 
it contemptuouſly on the ſopha behind him, 

ſaying coolly, Mon /rege eſt fait *. 

xl. AKENSIDE AND ROLT. 
Akenſide's Pleaſures of Imagination at- 
tracted much notice on the firſt appearance, 


®* My fiege is made. IF 
from 
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from the elegance of its language, and the 
warm colouring of the deſcriptions. But the 


Platonic fanaticiſm of the foundation injured 


the general beauty of the edifice. Plato is 


indeed the philoſopher of imagination —but is 


not this ſaying that he is no philoſopher at all? 
J have been told that Rolt, who afterwards 
wrote many books, was in Dublin when that 


| poem appeared, and actually paſſed a whole 


year there, very comfortably, by paſſing for 


the author. 


'CLxIH, MONTESQUIEU. 


Madame de Deffant ſaid of Monteſquieu's 


celebrated work, that it was d'e/þrit ſi les 
loiæ K. 


CLXIII. JENKINS. 


Jenkins, who was uſed as a tool by the op- 


poſition to inflame the nation into the Spa- 
niſh war, by telling that the Spaniards had 


cut off his ears, was found poſſeſſed of both 
when he died. 


Wit upon laws. 


CLXIV. 


4 - — — 
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_ CLXIV. CHEVALIER RAMSAY, 


The Travels of Cyrus had their vogue, 
though a feeble imitation of Telemaque; and 
nothing can be more inſipid or foreign to 
ſuch a book, than the diſtilled nonſenſe con- 
cerning the trinity. The author, Chevalier 
Ramſay, was the ſon of a man who had 
_ fought againſt the royal forces at the battle 
of Bothwell bridge, as I think it is called, and 
who was a violent enthuſiaſt. When a tutor 
was wanted for the young Pretender, Ramſay 
was recommended by Fenelon. He had af- 
terwards a place given him by the French 
court worth ol, a year; and was made a 
| knight of St. Louis. 
Before the latter honour could be con- 
ferred, it was neceſſary that he ſhould pro- 
duce proofs that his anceſtors had been gen- 
tlemen. The beſt way he thought was, to 
claim a deſcent from ſome noble family in 
Scotland; and he applied to one of his own 
name, but met with a ſtern repulſe. Lord 
Mar called on him, while he was fitting 


much 
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much 0 with the anſwer to his letter 
in his hand; and learning the cauſe of his 
vexation, increaſed it by reproaching him for 

his meanneſs, in applying to a houſe of ſuch _ 
oppoſite political ſentiments. The Earl then 
took a pen, and wrote, I do hereby ac- 
knowledge Mr. Ramſay to be deſcended of 
my family. Mar.” His vanity was the 
more gratified by this ſudden tranſition from 
extreme mortification ; and he was immedt- 
ately admitted upon this unexpected certi- 
ficate. 


CLXV. MARRIAGE EXTRAORDINARY. 
It is ſingular that the deſcendants of 
Charles I. and Cromwell, intermarried, in 
the fourth * 


CLXVI. HURD. 
I book upon Biſhop Hurd as one of thoſe 


ſuperficial authors, whoſe works are wonder- 
fully adapted to the public taſte. # 
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| CLXVII., PASSENGERS IN LANDSCAPE. 


Once walking in his grounds, the good 
effect of the paſſengers, on a foot path be- 
yond, was obſerved, as figures in the land- 
ſcape. Mr. Walpole anſwered, © True. 
have no objeCtion to paſſengers, provided 
they paſs.” TE 7 


CLXVIII. STRANGE TALE. | 


Lord TX * * being out of town, his houſe 
was left in charge of a female ſervant. Ihe 
plate was lodged at his banker's. A letter 
came to ſay that his lordſhip would be in 


town on ſuch a day, and deſiring that the 


plate might be got ready the evening before. 
The ſervant took the letter to my lord's bro- 
ther, who ſaid there was no doubt of the 
hand-writing. The banker expreſſed the 
fame certainty, and delivered the plate. 


The ſervant being apprehenſive of thieves, 


{poke to their butcher, who lent her a ftout 
dog, which was ſhut up in the room with the 


plate. Next morning a man was found dead 


In 
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in the room, his throat being torn out by the 
dog; and upon examination it proved to be 


my lord's brother. The matter was carefully 
| huſhed, and a report ſpread that he was gone 
abroad. 


eELXIx. PENNANT. 


Mr. Pennant is a moſt ingenious and 
pleaſing writer. His Tours diſplay a great 
variety of knowledge, expreſſed in an engag- 


ing way. In private life I am told he has 


tome pecuharities, and even eccentricities. 


Among the latter may be claſſed his ſingular 


antipathy to a wig—which, however, he can 


ſuppreſs, till reafon yield a little to wine. 
But when this is the cafe, off goes the wig 
next to him, and into the fire | 


Dining once at Cheſter with an officer 
who wore awig, Mr. Pennant became half 
ſeas over; and another friend that was in 
company carefully placed himſelf between 


Pennant and wig, to prevent miſchief. After 


much patience, and many a wiſtful look, 
Pennant ſtarted up, ſeized the wig, and threw- 
it into the fire, It was in flames in a mo- 

LO, ment, 
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ment, and ſo was the officer, who ran to his 

ſword. Down ſtairs runs Pennant, and the 
officer after him, through all the ſtreets of 
Cheſter. But Pennant eſcaped, from ſuperior 
knowledge of topography. A wag called this 
« Pennant's Tour in Cheſter,” 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


T. Beuiley, Prinler, 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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